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ABSTRACT 


(U)  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  the  regular  force 
Viet  soldier  and  the  effects  of  his  organization,  training  and  lead¬ 

ership  on  his  combat  capability.  As  a  part  of  this  examination  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  N’ortti  Vietnamese  Army  will  also 
be  studied.  From  this  examination  strengths  and  exploitable  weaknesses 
will  be  evaluated.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compare  Viet  Cong  methods  with 
chose  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

(U)  It  is  assumed  that  both  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  Army  recruit  soldiers  from  the  same  population  base  so  neither  side 
gains  any  significant  advantage  from  the  type  of  people  recruited.  Thus 
any  strengths  and  weaknesses  discovered  result  from  organization,  train¬ 
ing  and  leadership. 

(J)  The  primary  sources  for  this  thesis  arc  Viet  Cong  documents 
and  prisoner  of  war  interrogation  reports  which  were  translated  from 
Vietnamese  into  English  by  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam,  and  distributed  as  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence 
Information  Reports.  Other  principle  sources  of  material  were  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration  Reports,  and  a  study  by  the  John  F.  K.cnnedy  Center  For  Special 
Warfare,  which  contained  additional  docximents.  All  references  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library, 

(U)  Initial  research  for  this  thesis  indicated  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  is  influenced  by  the  Communist  party  (Party)  and  the  National  Front 
For  The  Liberation  Of  South  Vietnam  (Front),  Since  both  of  these 


ori;ar.izat ions  v^ero  created  bv  Mortb  Vietnam,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
ill  derail  both  the  role  of  North  Vietnam  and  that  ot  the  Party  to  deter*^ 
nine  now  it  was  related  Lo  organization,  training  and  leadership. 


From  an  analysis  oi  the  available  information,  certain  Viet 
Cong  strengths  were  identified.  One  strength  is  the  physical  and  moral 
support  provided  by  North  Vietiiain.  Not  only  does  North  Vietnam  support 
lire  insurgency,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  entire 
Viet  Cong  apparatus.  The  extent  of  North  Vietnam's  influence  is  not 
readily  apparent  to  ihe  soldier  since  it  disguises  its  actual  role  and 
operates  through  two  subsidiary  organizations;  the  People's  Revolution¬ 
ary  Party  and  the  Front.  The  dominance  of  the  Party  over  organization, 
promotions,  training  and  leadership  doctrine  is  a  further  source  of 
strength.  The  Viet  Cong  military  organization  is  effective  and  efficient 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  Party  controls  and  the  leadership 
coucepL.  Tn  this  regard  the  ceil  organization  is  particularly  influen¬ 
tial  since  it  develops  group  Identi ficat ion,  and  facilitates  the  practice 
of  military,  political  and  economic  democracy  by  allowing  the  cell  members 
to  express  themselves,  and  participate  in  discussions.  Another  strength 
is  leadership  doctrine.  It  is  strengthened  by  Che  kiem  thao  sessions  con¬ 
ducted  dally  at  cell  level  where  the  soldier  can  relievo  his  frustrations 
by  criticizing,  within  limits,  tiie  conduct  of  the  war.  Viet  Cong  train¬ 
ing  is  well-planned  and  supervised.  It  emphasizes  the  use  of  lesson 
plans,  rehearsals,  and  demonstrations  in  order  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  the  available  training  time.  It  stresses  practical  application  and 


student  participation. 


Major  weaknesses  have  been  identified  in  training,  logistics, 


and  motivation.  The  Viet  Cong  depend  upon  North  Vietnam  and  their  own 


base  areas  for  logistics  and  training,  TC  these  base  areas  are  denied, 
it  reduces  the  soldier’s  combat  capability.  The  logistics  system  also 
depends  upon  ihe  soldier  to  both  produce  and  procure  a  high  percentage 
OL  his  food.  This  dependence  restricts  the  mobility  of  units  and  re¬ 
quires  that  soldiers  devote  valuable  training  time  to  production  and  pro¬ 
curement.  Another  weakness  is  a  lack  ol  experience  found  in  main  force 
regiments  in  coordinating  and  controlling  regimental  sized  operations. 
Motivational  problems  exist  that  result  in  defection  and  security  viola¬ 
tions  bv  Viet  Cong  soldiers  when  captured.  Defection  usually  results 
from  hardship  and  excessive  family  separations  and  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  existence  of  nationalistic  elements  within  Viet  Cong  units.  From 
these  problems  it  appears  that  political  and  ideological  indoctrination 
does  not  completely  motivate  the  soldier  to  withstand  privation,  hardship 
and  capture. 


The  Viet  Cong  arc  vulnerable  to  measures  that  disrupt  their 
campsites  and  force  them  to  move  into  new  areas.  Combinations  of  ground, 
artillery  and  air  attacks  increase  hardships  on  the  soldier,  adversely 
affect  his  morale,  and  create  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  bis  lead¬ 
ers.  The  Viet  Cong  soldier’s  willingness  to  talk  when  captured  can  be 
exploited  by  the  proper  treatment  of  prisoners  and  by  acting  rapidly  on 
the  information  received. 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  a  strong,  resourceful  foe.  Ills 
strength  is  derived  from  an  effective  organization,  strict  discipline, 
and  the  ability  of  his  organization  to  effectively  integrate  a  wide 
variety  of  activities,  and  focus  them  upon  the  attainment  of  clearly 
defined  goals.  However,  they  have  weaknesses  which  can  be  exploited  if 
the  military  planner  realizes  that  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  not  the 
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result  oi  an  ideolor,ical  myth  but  merely  tlic  product  of  good,  sound, 
tactical  planning,  wiich  emphasizes  leadership  by  example,  training  and 


c  namia  nd  s  i;p  e  r  v  1  s  i  o  n . 
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PREFACE 


(U)  I  have  undertaken  this  examination  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier 
in  order  to  provide  some  detailed  information  on  a  facet  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  I  feel  is  often  neglected  in  favor  of  its  more  academic 
aspects.  Military  students  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  Vietnamese 
war  will  find  a  wealth  of  material  dealing  with  its  causes  and  many  diverse 
opinions  expressed  by  prominent  writers  on  its  political  aspects.  For  the 
most  part,  though,  these  writings  have  avoided  an  important  factor  in  this 
war:  the  Viet  Cong  soldier. 

(U)  I  feel  that  this  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  Viet  Cong  soldier 
is  responsible  for  misconceptions  and  generalizations  about  his  effect¬ 
iveness  and  the  type  of  operations  that  will  exploit  his  weaknesses.  The 
popular  conception  that  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  fights  because  there  is  a 
”gun  at  his  back**  or  that  he  places  no  value  on  life  or  living  conditions, 
because  of  a  fanatical  devotion  to  communism,  is  not  substantiated  by 
research.  Rather  research  indicates  that  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  fights 
not  as  a  devoted  communist  but  as  a  result  of  sound  training,  organization, 
and  leadership.  Further,  such  frequently  criticized  operations  as  the 
destruction  of  base  areas,  large  unit  sweeps  through  Viet  Cong  controlled 
areas,  and  the  use  of  unobserved  artillery  and  air  strikes  are  effective 
causes  of  defection  even  when  no  Viet  Cong  are  killed. 

(U)  In  preparing  this  thesis  I  have  also  included  some  personal 
observations  made  while  serving  as  an  advisor  to  a  South  Vietnamese  in¬ 
fantry  battalion  in  1964-65.  My  tour  of  duty  at  battalion  level  enabled 
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me  to  observe  first  hand  both  regular  and  irregular  Viet  Cong  soldiers 
implement  their  tactical  doctrine  as  well  as  some  of  their  training 
camps  located  in  War  Zones  C  and  D.  I  was  present  during  many  interro¬ 
gations  of  Viet  Cong  prisoners  and  observed  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  their  captors. 

(U)  This  thesis  is  limited  by  both  my  inability  to  read  Vietnamese, 
and  the  factor  of  time.  Since  it  was  prepared  during  the  Regular  Course 
at  the  U.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  my  research  has 
been  limited  to  those  translated  documents  and  reports  available  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  Library.  While  these  docimients  deal 
only  with  the  insurgency  prior  to  the  increased  buildup  of  United  States 
troops  in  July  1965,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  has  invalidated  any  of  the 
conclusions  since  these  documents  are  representative  of  Viet  Cong  opera¬ 
tions  that  were  successful  enough  to  require  the  United  States  buildup. 

(U)  I  hope  that  this  thesis  will  provide  a  clear  picture  of  the 
Viet  Cong  soldier  to  interested  military  students  who  desire  a  better 
understanding  of  a  revolutionary  soldier.  I  also  hope  that  this  thesis 
will  provide  a  point  of  departure  for  those  military  students  desiring 
to  explore  further  the  complex  and  interesting  aspects  of  the  Viet  Cong 
soldier . 

(U)  The  preparation  of  this  thesis  could  not  have  been  success¬ 
fully  completed  without  the  assistance  of  my  research  and  thesis  monitors. 
Colonel  Neal  G.  Grimland,  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  M.  Lynch,  and  Major  Robert 
D.  Porter.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Colonel  Grimland  who  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  from  a  busy  schedule  to  render  me  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  and  organization  of  my  material.  Further 
assistance  was  also  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  Library  of  whom  Mr.  Byron  Taylor,  and  First  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Beard 
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were  particularly  helpful.  To  my  typist,  Mrs.  Irene  King,  goes  my  deepest 
appreciation  for  her  ability  to  interpret  my  notes,  and  her  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  final  copy  of  this  thesis. 

(U)  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  must  recognize  the  support 
and  encouragement  furnished  by  my  wife,  Joan,  who  did  not  begrudge  me  the 
many  nights  and  weekends  that  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
thesis.  Without  her  encouragement  and  support,  this  paper  would  not  have 
been  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 
Foreword 

(U)  Communism  triumphed  again  in  Asia  when  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1965  divided  Vietnam  at  the  seventeenth  parallel.  The  creation  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  ,  allied  militarily  and 
politically  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  provided  another 
base  for  the  exportation  of  communism  into  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  is  experiencing  an  in¬ 
surgency  planned  and  supported  from  this  base. 

(U)  This  new  insurgency  is  a  continuation  of  the  French- Indochina 
War  when  an  unsophisticated  "people's  army"  known  as  the  Viet  Minh  defeated 
a  highly  sophisticated,  well-equipped  modern  army  in  a  "protracted  war." 
Superior  French  fire-power  was  not  decisive  against  the  Viet  Minh  who  prac¬ 
ticed  a  flexible  doctrine  that  stated,  "Is  the  enemy  strong?  One  avoids 
him.  Is  he  weak?  One  attacks  him."^  To  offset  their  lack  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  the  Viet  Minh  relied  upon  a  politically  motivated  soldier  who  thrived 
in  a  war  where  there  was  "no  fixed  line  of  demarcation,  the  front  being 
where  the  enemy  is  found. "2  Currently  South  Vietnam  and  her  allies^  are 
fighting  a  similar  war  against  the  same  enemy,  but  his  name  has  been 
changed  to  Viet  Cong. 


^General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War  People's  Army  (Washington: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  48. 

2lbid.  UKCLASSIFIED 

^These  allies  include  the  United  States,  South  Korea,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines,  who  provide  either  combat  troops  or  tech¬ 
nical  advisors. 
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(U)  By  employing  the  same  concepts  as  did  their  Viet  Minh  fore- 
bearers,  the  Viet  Cong  have  achieved  sufficient  successes  against  conven- 

■if 

tional  South  Vietnamese  units  to  require  an  increase  in  United  States 
military  fences  in  order  to  stabilize  the  military  situation. 

{^*The  Viet  Cong's  military  capabilities  are  significant  to 
future  military  planners  in  at  least  two  cases.  First,  North  Vietnam  has 
publicized  the  fact  that  their  type  of  revolutionary  warfare  can  be  a 
"blueprint"  for  other  underdeveloped  nations  to  follow  in  order  to  defeat 
the  forces  of  a  more  technically  developed  country.^  Secondly,  since  the 
war  in  Vietnam  pits  Vietnamese  against  Vietnamese,  the  ability  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  train  and  motivate  their  soldiers  can  be 
readily  contrasted  with  the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
to  train  and  motivate  the  same  type  individual.  In  a  comparison  between 
the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  armies,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
noted  that  North  Vietnam  had  "dedicated  and  capable  leadership;  combat- 
trained  personnel  inured  to  physical  hardship;  cohesive  and  disciplined 
organization  assuring  loyalty  through  tight  party  control;...  They 

described  the  South  Vietnamese  as  having  "insufficient  qualified  and  ag¬ 
gressive  leadership;  insufficient  but  improving  counterinsurgency  train¬ 
ing;...".^  Thus  there  may  be  much  to  gain  from  a  study  of  North  Vietnam's 
and  the  Viet  Cong's  concepts  of  organization,  training  and  leadership  for 
both  the  present  Vietnam  situation  and  "liberation  wars"  in  other  areas. 


^Giap,  p.  8. 

5u.  S.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Army  Intelligence  Digest  (AID] 
VIETNAM  (NORTH)  (COMMUNIST)  ,  15  Feb  1964,  p.  3.  (SECRET-NOFORN) . 


6 Ibid.  VIETNAM  (SOUTH),  p.  3. 
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UKCIASSIFIED 

(U')  The  pxirpose  of  IhiG  thesis  is  lo  oxami.no  the  rc,;iilar  Corce 
Viot:  CvMi-  soldier  and  the  effects  of  his  or-^anization,  training;  and  lead¬ 
ership  on  uis  con:hat  capahiliiv.  As  a  piirf  of  this  exmti  nat  ion ,  the  re- 
lai  iov.ship  between  the  Viet  Con;;  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Arnv  will  also 
be  studitid.  Proia  this  cxaminatiot»  strenj^ths  and  exploitable  weaknesses 
can  he  properly  evalunred. 

Assuinpt  ions 

(L')  This  tlu-sis  is  based  on  t  lie  Lollowinc:  assumptions: 

(1)  No  slvtailicant  advantage  accrues  to  cither  the  Sourn 

Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  as  to  the  type  of  personnel  recruited  or 

dratted  for  military  service  . 

(2)  Therefore,  the  8tren^Lhs  and  weaknesses  revealed  in 
this  thesis  resuit  from  organisation,  trniniu>:,  leadership,  and  mociva- 
t  ion . 

Def  inlt  ions^ 

Tn  order  to  clarify  cotmnun  i  cat  ion  between  Uie  writer  and  the 
reader,  an  understanding;  of  the  toilowing  terms  and  their  def iiiitions  is 
necessary . 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  ,--Rc fers  to  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  army,  trained  and  supported  by  the  United  States. 

District  Forces .—Th  is  is  the  lowest  echelon  of  Viet  Con^  military 
units.  They  nre  subordinate  lo  the  district  and  nornally  operate  within 
its  geographical  limits. 

pemocratle  Republic  of  Vielnam  (l)kVN)--(North  Vietnam)--The  com¬ 
munist  country  north  of  the  seventeenth  parallel. 


^Ihese  definitions  are  found  in  U.  S.  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  ORDER  OF  BATTLi:  VIET  CONG  FORCHS  REPUBLIC  OF 
VIETNAM  (U),  Vol.  I,  1  Jul  1964,  pp .  1-5,  (CUNFIDKNTTAL)  . 


yt»CLUSin£i 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  INFLUENCE  01'  NORTH  VIETNAM 
The  Viet  Mi»h  Legacy 

(V)  *rhc  purpose  ol  Lliis  cliapLer  Is  to  examine  the  influence  ot 
the  VicL  Minh  and  North  Viotnain  upon  the  concepts  uf  organisation,  train¬ 
ing’;,  and  leadership  within  the  Vlct  Con;;-  This  examination  will  reveal 
significant  similarities  between  the  Viet  Cong  and  r!ic  Nortli  Vietnamese 
Army-  Xt  will  establish  a  basis  for  concluding  that  documents  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Liie  North  Vietnamese  Army  may  be  examined  with  reference  to  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  In  1954,  the  Viet  Minh 
military  lorces  responded  to  the  Ceneva  Agreement  by  ordering  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  regular  forces  and  their  dependents  to  regroup  North,  while 
a  second  group  remained  in  the  South tn  addition  to  these  military 
units,  there  were  about  two  million  South  Vietnamese  civilians  who  had 
worked  closely  with  the  Viet  Minh  for  about  nine  years  and  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  their  goals-2  There  was  also  a  third  group  of  elite  forces 
who  never  came  out  in  the  open.  They  ^'quietly  buried  their  well-grcased 

Ijohn  C.  Donnell,  Cuy  J-  Parker  and  Joseph  J-  ZaslofC,  Viet  Conj^ 
MotivaLion  and  Morale:  A  Preliminary  Report“>(U)  (Santa  Monica:  Marcli 
L965)  p.  Vf*  A  reporlT  to  iUh  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense/ Internat  ional  Security  Affairs,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation- 
(CONFIDENl’TAL)  . 

2b.S.N.  Murti,  Vietnam  Divided :  The  Unfinished  Struggle  (New 
York:  Asia  Publishing  House,  1964),  p.  197. 
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weapons,  hid  choir  pnr .  aWK^^^rfnlV^^^,  and  simply  returned  for 
the  time  beini'  to  the  humdrum  tasks  of  so^^rlng  and  harvesLin}}  rLce,"^ 

(U)  hlien  the  elections,  lor  the  purpose  of  uiiifcing  the  country, 
failed  to  materialize  in  1956  the  communists  in  North  Vietnam  bcf;an  to 
reactivate  and  strengthen  their  already  operational  underground  apparatus 
in  the  Soutii.  Jhey  alerted  tlie  stay-beliiud  military  units,  and  began  in¬ 
filtrating  agents  across  the  sevonteonth  parallel  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
designed  to  del.'icn  the  rural  population  trom  t’no  government  of  the  south, ^ 
One  example  of  the  Viet  Minii  underground  was  Tran  Thai  iloa. 

I!oa  had  been  a  youth  group  cadre  for  the  Viet  Minh,  In  1954  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  "stay  behind  to  conduct  the  political  struggle  and  continue 
firmly  to  control  the  Youth  Group. "5  in  1956,  Hoa  was  contacted  by  a 
Viet  Cong  underground  cadre  and  ordered  to  reconstitute  his  group  and  to 
continue  the  pollt  leal  struggle  for  peace  and  the  re-ui'.itication  of  South 
and  North  Vietnam.^'*  This  reactivation  of  old  cadre  marked  the  transition 
trotn  Viet  Minh  to  Viet  Cong.^ 


^Bernard  B.  Fall,  The  Two  Vicinams.  Revised  Edition  (Now  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1964),  p.  129. 

^Robert  Scigliano,  South  Vietnaint  Nation  Under  Stress  (Boston; 
llougbcon  Mifflin  Co.,  1963),  p.  137. 

->L'.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Stav-Behind  Operation-Organization  of  Militia  and  Communist  Party  Cells 
(U)  ,  Report  Kuniber  6075035665  ,  17  June  1965,  (File  Number  C-ltJ745.99, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  Translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
prisoner  of  war  report.  (CONFIDKNTIAL)  .  Additional  descriptions  of  stay- 
behlnd  operations  can  be  found  in  these  interrogation  reports  from  April 
to  August  1965  under  the  same  file  number. 

^Tbid. 

7u.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Spetial  '.-.'arfarc  (Abn), 

The  Viet  Cong,  (2cl  ed,  rev.,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.:  John  F.  Kennedy  Cetucr 
For  Special  V^arfare  (Abn),  Nervember  1965),  p.  1-50.  (SKCRHT)  . 
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(U)  Limitations  of  the  Study 


This  thesis  will  only  examine  the  rci»ular  Eorcc  Viot  Coii^  soldier 
‘ind  poliLical,  military  orvtanizat  Ions  and  doctrines  that  affect  him. 

Any  comparisons  between  the  Viet  Coni;  soldier  vnnd  other  military  forces 
will  be  left  to  the  reader. 

'lliis  st.udy  \^7ill  relv  upon  reports  bv  pri soners-of-w*ir ,  observers, 
and  captured  documents  as  primarv  sources.  Most  of  these  reports  were 
iranslatod  from  Vietnamese  into  rn^lish  by  the  U.  S.  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam.  These  documents  are  available  at  the  U.  S.  Arrn\'  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  Library. 

Finally,  t)ie  conclusions  reached  in  this  thesis  must  not  be 
viewed  in  a  vacuum.  The  Viet  Cour  operate  as  an  instrument  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  co  wage  revolutionary  war.  Viet  Cour  doctrine  has  been 
tested  only  in  Vietnam.  The  Viet  Cong  have  been  organized  and  trained 
to  fijr^bt  a  particular  kind  ol*  a  war  in  their  homeland,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  fiiat  the  conclusions  should  be  studied. 

Since  the  Viot  Cong  arc  a  part  of  Hanoi’s  overall  sciteme  to  sub¬ 
vert  South  Vietnam,  it  will  be  nocessarv  to  devote  some  detail  to  the 
influence  that  North  Vietnam  lias  upon  the  Viet  Cong  organization,  train¬ 
ing  and  leadership.  This  effect  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Two. 


OKCIASSIFIEB 


riueri'n  la,--»Tne  armed  eloracni:  oL  Vit-L  Con.;  militia  which  usually 
coiulnct:s  rnost:  of  the  snull  scale  activities  occurring;  in  the  Republic  oi 


Vietnam . 

llainLet  sect  leinunt  or  i^roup  o£  dwellings  which  would  be  called 

a  village  in  the  United  States.  There  are  more  than  15,000  hamlets  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Lao  doud,  Party  . — The  Vietnamese  Coiranunisu  party  whoso  central 
committee  is  located  in  North  Vietnam. 

MUu  Forcos.-»-Viet  Con«  military  forces  directly  subordinate  to 
a  militarv  re>;ion. 

Local  Forces, — Viet  Cong  military  forces  subordinate  to  a  provin¬ 
cial  or  district  headquarters. 

Peopled  Army  of  ViciTiam  (PAVN).--rhe  North  Vietnamese  regular 
arniv .  Also  the  current  designation  of  the  old  Vieu  Mlnh  army. 

Provincial  Korces  .—Local  Viet  Con^  military  units  subordinate  to 
a  provLuciaJ  headquarters.  They  normally  operate  within  the  terrain  con¬ 
fines  ot  l:\e  province. 

Regular  Forces  .--Mil  iuary  forces  which  comprise  the  People's  Army 
of  Vietnain, 


Viet  CouK  (VC) . — A  contraction  of  the  Vietnamese  VTEl'NAM  CONG  SAN 
meaning  Vietnamese  CommunisL  .  It  includes  both  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
but  in  common  usage  refers  to  Vioinameso  Communist  lorces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Viet  Minh.--A  contraction  of  VUCTNAM  DOC  LAP  DONG  MINIl  HOI  meaning 
the  "League  for  the  Independence  of  VietnaTii."  A  military-political  entity 
which  existed  from  1944  to  1954. 

Villagc.--'nie  principal  administrative  and  political  subdivision 
of  a  district,  closely  resembling  a  United  States  township. 


(U)  Or>;ani2at ion ,  Tii  reality  Viet  Coiu^  arc?  no!  indopcnclont  in- 
i>uri;t;nLS  hul  an  oxlcnsLon  of  the  i»overnnient  of  ^u'rth  Viei.i\am,  orr.anized 
arid  controlled  b\  t.lieni  as  a  mt^ins  for  waging  war  in  the  South.  Captured 
Viet  Cong  documents  show  how  the  Viet  Cong  arc  depcMuleni  upon  the  ^Jorth 
in  arena  ol  organization  and  training.  In  May  of  L96j,  Nguyen  Clii  Thanh* 
a  inemhcr  ol  the  Lao  Dong  CLMicrnl  ('oimuiltec  >  clarified  the  re  lat  ionship  he- 
twen  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  when  he  stated  that  ’‘Our  party  set 
fortfi  two  strategic  tasks  to  bo  carried  out  at  the  sa.*ne  time:  to  transionn 
and  build  socialism  in  the  North  and  to  struggle  to  unify  tlie  country. 

Our  army  is  an  instrument  of  the  class  struggle  in  carrying  out  these  two 
strategic  tasks, '*8  North  Vietnam’s  Defense  Minister,  General  Clap,  put 
it  more  bluntly  wlicn  ho  stated,  '*'fhc  North  has  become  a  large  rear  echelon 
of  our  iirmy,..The  North  is  the  revol utionar%  base  Tor  iTic  whole  country.”^ 
^1^  The  military  affairs  ol  the  Viet  Cong  are  tin*  responsibility 
of  the  Uiga  Coimnand  of  the  People’s  Army  oi  North  Victnarn  under  l!\e  close 
supervision  of  tie  Lao  Dong  Party.  The  extent  that  the  T-ao  Dong  Party  is 
responsible  lor  direction  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1.  The  leaders  in  Hanoi 
supervise  the  acciviiios  oi  Viet  Cong  military  units  through  the  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam  which  is  located  in  Tay  Ninh  Province  in  the 
South.  This  supervision  includes  preparing  operational  plans, 

8u.  S.  bepariniout  of  State,  Aggression  From  the  Nortli:  The  Record 
of  North  Viel  "Nam’s  Campaign  Lo  Conquer  South  Viet -Nam,  Department  o£  State 
Publicati^’i  ^839  (Wash.ington :  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  February 
1965),  p.  2L,  quoting  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh  in  a  Hanoi  newspaper  in  Kay  1963  . 

^Ibid . ,  quoting  General  Giap  in  the  CommunisL  Party  Journal  Hoc 
T-Olbid  . ,  p  .  23. 
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Political  North  Vietnam  Lao  Military  Council  of 

'  Dong  Communist  Party  "  Ministers 

Central  Committee  I _ _ _ 


Reunification 

Department 


FIGURE  1 

Organization  of  tho  Vjot  Cong  Apparotus 
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assi;»n:neiil:  of  individuals  and  rcj^ular  unitK,  , i :■ '.n^,  ,:*a ,  *. 

rion  oi  military  porsonneL  and  supplies,  cotnmunicar.  ions  and  tactical  in- 
to.l  li^ioncc  .^1 

> 

‘he  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnara  translates  the  policies 
oi  the  Lao  Doug  Party  iiiLo  operational  directives  and  orders  for  impleraent- 
al.ion  by  the  lower  echelon  Viet  Cong  units.  Communication  with  Hanoi  is 
maintained  by  radio,  courier  and  agents. ^2 

(]})  Thus  tlie  organization  shown  in  Figure  1  was  not  created  by  the 
insurgent  Viet  Cong,  but  was  planned  bv  North  Vietnam  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  hisurgencs  .  Further  control  is  maintained  through  a  parallel 
military-political  chain  of  command  at  the  regional  level  which  is  carried 
down  Lhroiighout  the  chain  of  command •  Each  of  the  organizations  shown  in 
Figure  1  has  a  political  and  military  element  consisting  of  either  an 
individual  or  a  small  staff. This  blending  of  political  and  military 
activity  was  designed  to  insure  complete  cooperation  in  support  of  the 
total  communist  mission.  Political  control  is  maintained  over  the  military 
and  Hanoi  has  direct  contact  with  its  principle  military  units  through  the 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam, 

The  Leaders 

North  Vietnam  influences  the  leadership  within  the  Viet  Cong 
by  providing  a  sense  of  continuity  since  many  of  the  Viet  Minh  leaders, 
well-known  In  the  South,  occupy  key  positions  in  the  Northern  government. 
The  major  leader  is  still  Ho  Chi  Minh,  regarded  by  many  Vietnamese  as  the 


1 lib id. 

12john  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  p.  TI-4. 
13Departinent  of  State,  Aggression  From  the  North,  p.  23. 
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"father  of  his  country'."  In  his  capacity  as  the  leader  of  the  Viet  Minh 
av^ainst  Lhc  French  and  now  as  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  it  is  probable  that  "Uncle  llo"  is  still  regarded  as  a  national 
hero  and  great  patriot  by  most  Vietnamese,  including  those  in  the  South. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  rarely 
mentions  Ho  Chi  Minh,  possibly  because  of  his  continuous  popularity  and 
the  probable  boonerang  effect  on  them  of  acknowledging  his  influence  as 
a  communist  leader 

(U)  Other  proulnent  leaders  in  North  Vietnam  who  influence  the 
Viet  Cong  are  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap ,  the  Minister  of  Defense;  Le  Duan, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist)  Party;  Truong  Chinh  , 
the  Vice  Premier;  and  Pham  Van  Dong,  The  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  These  leaders  have  a  historical  advantage  since  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful  against  the  French.  Those  Viet  Cong  who  believe  that  the  current 
war  in  tlie  South  is  a  continual  ion  of  the  war  with  France  are  serving  the 
same  leaders.  Both  Giap  and  Chinh  have  written  military  documents  on 
organization,  training  and  leadership,  of  which  Giap's  book  People  *s  War 
People  ^s  Army  is  the  most  famous.  In  his  book,  Giap  outlined  the  re¬ 
lations  between  officers  and  men,  the  role  of  the  Party,  and  defined  dis¬ 
cipline,  law  and  order  for  use  in  a  guerrilla  army.  15 

Another  contribution  from  North  Vietnam  is  the  cadre.  These 
cadre  provide  the  Viet  Con*.'  with  most  of  their  leaders  from  squad  to 
regimental  level.  These  cadre  come  from  two  sources.  One  group  is  from 


l^Joseph  J.  2^sloff,  The  Role  of  North  Vietnam  In  The  Southern 
Insurgency  (U)  (Santa  Monica:  July  1964),  p.  54.  A  report  for  United 
States  Air  Force  Project  Rand,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation.  (SECRET). 


U.  S. 


IScencral  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People  War  Peoplc*s  Arm\^ 
Government  Printing  Office,  1962)  ,pp.  41A-64. 


(Washington: 

^  *  * 


^iSKl 


tho.  approximately  87,000  Viet  Minh  troops  who  went  North  in  1954,  and 
another  is  from  the  43,000  civilians  who  accompanied  them.^^  Recently 
Nortii  Vietnam  has  also  utilized  ethnic  North  Vietnamese,  who  liave  been 
dratted  into  the  People’s  Army  Vietnam,  as  replacements  for  both  Viet 
Con;^,  leaders  and  Individual  soldiers,  1*7 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  future  infiltration  policy,  most  of 
the  Southern  Viet  Miuh  troops  were  formed  into  Nambo  (Southern)  units  and 
integrated  into  the  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army,  These  units  x>/erc  desig 
nated  as  325th,  305th,  324th,  308th  divisions  and  the  120th  Regiment,  The 
regrouped  Can^bo  (civilian  cadre)  were  absorbed  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
government .^8  These  personnel  furnished  North  Vietnam  with  a  valuable 
pool  for  future  leaders  to  organize  and  train  the  Viet  Cong.  These  cadre 
or  leaders  were  sent  South  starting  in  1956  to  help  expand  the  Viet  Cong 
organization.  Additional  training  cadre  were  sent  South,  prior  to  1960, 
to  prepare  Viet  Cong  training  programs. 


(SP  Traill  ins 


Currently  the  most  important  influence  that  North  Vietnam  has  upon 
the  Viet  Cong  is  in  pre-infiltration  training.  This  training  is  given 


ISOonneli,  Parker  and  ZasloLT,  p.  12. 

S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Training,  Infiltration,  Organization  of  VC  Districts.  Report  Number  607- 
50387,  24  June  1965,  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  prisoner  of  war  report. 
(CONl'IDENTLAL)  ,  Additional  indications  of  draftees  from  the  North  fight¬ 
ing  In  Viet  Cong  units  can  be  found  in  these  interrogation  reports  from 
June  to  August  1965  under  the  same  file  number. 

ISjuisloff,  p.  33. 

I 9ibid . ,  citing  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (X4CV) , 
"Viet  Cong  Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam,"  July  1,  1962,  p.  2.  (SECRET- 
NOFORN)  . 
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j  hot'-  potential  cadre  and  draftee  soldiers,  'ro-'*  -  V >:VuriiM>e '/ f 
are  equipped  to  -ive  technical  training  from  relatively  secure  and  pernianenu 
facilities.  The  largest  iniiUratlon  scKool  is  located  at  Xuan  Mai  and 
processes  at  least  three  thousand  men  every  three  months. 20  Since  most  of 
che  I  rainccs  sent  to  Xuan  Mai  arc  members  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Regular 
Arnr-,  this  provides  another  method  for  influencing  the  Viet  Cong. 21  In 
realKv,  personnel  from  the  North  arc  now  and  always  have  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  entire  Viet  Cong  opcral  ion.22  Throueh  this  training  program 
and  infiltration.  North  Vietnam  supplies  tne  Viet  Cong  with  both  hard-core 
unit  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 21 

Kvaluation 


(U)  This  chapter  has  outlined  the  influence  of  the  Viet  Minh  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  upon  the  organization,  leadership,  and 
training  of  die  Viet  Cong,  from  the  Viet  Minh  the  Viet  Cong  Inherited  a 
military  organization  that  was  simple,  effective,  and  tailored  to  function 
in  a  "People's  War."  They  also  fell  heir  Co  a  doctrine  of  leadership  that 
stressed  political  and  military  integration. 

(U)  North  Vietnam  Influenced  the  Viet  Cong  by  supplying  the  key 


leaders  necessary  to  organize  and  train  insurgent  forces.  These  leaders 
are  using  concepts  practiced  In  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and  based  upon 
victory . 


20ibid.,  p.  40. 

2 lib id. 

S.  Department  of  State,  Aggression  From  The  North ,  The  Record 
of  North  Viet-Nam's  Campaign  To  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam,  Department  of  State 
Publication  7839  (Washington;  C.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  February 
1965),  p.  3. 
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(U)  Through  extensive  pre-infiltration  training,  the  use  of  reg¬ 
ular  army  troops,  and  the  cliain  of  command,  the  f^orth  Vietnamese  Army  has 
exerted  its  influence  over  the  training  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  is  responsible 
Cor  its  docCrinc.  The  evidence  clearly  points  to  the  conclusion  that:  ’’the 
hard-core  of  the  Communist  forces  attacking  South  Vietnam  were  trained  in 
the  Nortli  and  ordered  into  the  South  by  Hanoi  .’*24 

(C)  Docuraonts  captured  from  Viet  Cong  soldiers  confirm  the  simil¬ 
arity  between  tiieir  training  and  that  received  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
The  fact  tliat  this  traininy^  is  conducted  by  North  Vietnamese  indicates  that 
the  VLcL  Cong  may  not  be  a  separate  entity  but  merely  an  extension  o£  the 
North  Vieiuamese  Army.  North  Vietnamese  documents  do  apply  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  in  the  remainder  of  this  thesis  the  methods  used  within  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  will  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  VLet  Cong 
from  the  standpoint  of  organization,  training  and  leadership, 

24 ib id, ,  p.  1 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

(U)  North  Vietnam's  Defense  Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  stated  in 
his  book  People's  War  People's  Army  that  the  Viet  Minh  were  successful 
because  they  were  "organized  and  led  by  the  Party  of  the  working  class 

He  further  stated  that  "the  Viet  Nam  People's  Army  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Party,  which  ceaselessly  trains  and  educates  it.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  will  always  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  Party.... 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  adhere  to  a  similar  concept  of  Party  supremacy 
by  stating  "our  Army,  the  revolutionary  armed  forces,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Party,  is  entrusted  with  carrying  on  the  revolutionary  war 
until  the  nation's  liberation. "3  The  role  of  the  Party  is  a  significant 
factor  in  a  study  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier.  Most  democratic  countries  go 
to  extremes  to  keep  the  soldier  out  of  politics,  but  the  Viet  Cong  leaders 
have  recognized  the  advantage  of  a  politically  motivated  soldier  in  a 
revolutionary  war. 

(U)  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  effect  of  the 
Communist  Party  upon  the  Viet  Cong  soldier,  and  to  provide  background 
for  a  later  examination  of  organization,  training  and  leadership.  This 

1  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War  People's  Army  (Washington: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  p,  35. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  54 

3u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 

Viet  Cong  Counterintelligence  Activities,  Report  Nxanber  6075039765,  28 
June  1965,  p.  1,  (File  Number  N16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 
A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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oxnn'inai  iop  will  furcKor  attouipi  1.0  claril''  tlie  coniplox  political  environ¬ 
ment  ol  the  VLci  C'jn^  soldier  anddetermlne  the  extent  full  Tarty  Loyalty 
and  political  controls  al  iect  iiis  cLiiciency. 

(U)  All  examination  ot  the  Comraunist  party  iiilluencc  witnin  the 
Viet  Conjt  is  complicated  to  some  extent  since  the  Comrannist  party  has 
chiiiiited  its  name  in  the  South  in  an  apparent  effort  to  mislead  the  South 
Vietnaiiiese  •/.overnmeiit  and  tlicir  allies.  This  chaunc  also  enabled  N'or:b. 
Vieinnii;  to  ttive  the  impression  th.at  many  spontcTiicons  Liidcpendcnt.  parties 
operate  in  t!ie  South  and  are  nationalistic  rat  her  ilian  communistic  in 
nature,  'flits  enables  the  Viet  Con;;  to  broaden  their  appeal  to  include 
nationalistic  groups.  For  this  reason  it  is  expedient  to  examine  in  turn 
the  Cocmiunlat  party  and  the  front  organization,  tlic  political  organization 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  the  ideology,  and  the  requirements  for  Communist  party 
membership . 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Front 

(U)  The  Lao  Dong  Tarfv.  'flie  l.ao  Done,  or  workers  party  of  Nortli 
Vietnam  is  the  Vietnamese  Co’nmunist  party.  It  is  the  directiin;  force  be¬ 
hind  Liie  Viet  Cong  and  provides  trained  agents  for  use  in  indoctrination, 
recruiting,  political  irainint',  propaganda  and  oilier  political  activities.^ 
In  North  Vietnam,  as  in  evorv  other  communist  state,  die  party  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  tiie  regime.  Tlirougli  its  central  committee,  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  passes  to  either  the  Central  Ofiice  for  South  Vietnam  or  the  Defense 
Mluistrv  instructions  for  tlie  eventual  execution  by  the  Viet  Cong  soldier. 

4u.  S.  Department  OJ  State,  Aggression  Prom  Tiio  North,  The  Record 
of  North  Vlet-Nam's  Campaign  To  Coiiqucr  Sout'n  Viet -Nam,  Department  of 
State  Publication  7839  (Washiiitaon:  U.  S.  Governv.K!iit  Printing  Office, 
B'ebruary  1965),  p.  1. 
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dc  little  effort  to  con- 


coal  Its  existenL.!.-  in  I'lc  Soutii .  Party  itictnbcrs,  who  were  the  cadre  tor 
tile  Viol  Co\v*\  units,  carried  membership  cards  staropetl  bs  the  Lao  no:v; 
Party. Documents  captured  during;  this  period  stressed  the  ultimate  lead¬ 
ership  of  Luc  Lao  Don^  Parly  in  the  insurgency,  and  cautioned  cadre  to 
always  hear  Ln  mind  t  lu*  Lao  Honj;  P.irt'.  *s  role  as  the  leader  ot  r  ho  revo- 
lut 

(II)  In  Late  1901,  Hanoi  ^avc;  tre  appearancf*  the  Vietnamese  Cotn- 
munist  Party  iiad  split  wtcii  il  created  a  strictlv  South  Vietnamese  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  the  People's  Rt‘volut  ionai-v  Party,  in  order  to  minimize  the 
role  of  the  Murth  Ln  tlie  Soutiu'rn  i nsurpicricy •  This  approximated  the  for- 
:rat  Lon  of  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  VIetnatn. 

)  Die  Peoplu^s  KevoLut  ionary  Party.  In  I9t>l  Hanoi  created 
t!ic  Pcople^s  Kcvolat  ionar>  Party  in  order  to  explain  tne  presence  of  a 
comnmuist  or^*inLzat  ion  wiiiiin  the  N’arional  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Soutili  Vietnam.^  This  presence,  as  well  as  relationships  to  oilier  organ¬ 
izations,  Is  shown  in  Fli'.ure  2.  At  tliis  announecnien t  tiie  Lao  Doiv^  Party 
cadre  operatioA;  with  l:ic  Viet  Coiu^  merely  c!'.angcd  their  membership  to 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Party.  At  the.  present  lime  members  h  ip  in  this 
partv  is  easily  coiwcrted  from  the  T.ao  Hon;;  Partv  in  order  to  accomodate 

^U.  S#  UepartmenL  oi  State,  A  M’brcat  to  Peace  Part  11,  Far  Kastern 
Series  110  (V^Jasbington:  U.  S.  Government  Prlntln;;  Office,  December  1961), 
pp.  80-101,  These  translated  documents  indicate  i  he  influence  of  the  Lag 
Pon;»  Party.  Note  thaL  the  Vietnamese  words  Datm  Lao  Dong  (Lao  Dong  Party) 
are  eltner  a  part  ol  t’lc  beading,  or  mentioned  in  I  he  lext  , 

^>Departioent  of  State,  Ag>;ression  From  *rhe  North,  p.  22. 

7  Tl)  id  . ,  p.  2'3. 
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Theoritical  Relotionship  Between  The  Communist 


Operational  Relationship  Between  The  Communist 
Forty  and  The  Front 


a.  The  Lao  Dong  Party  would  like  the  Front  to  appear  on  an  equal 
level  with  it,  and  in  this  regard  the  Front  sends  ambassadors  to  other 
countries,  but  they  carry  North  Vietnamese  passports. 


b.  There  is  no  real  division  between  the  People’s  Revolutionary 
Party  and  the  Central  Office.  Party  members  are  key  personnel  in  the 
Central  Office. 


c.  The  Front  also  has  offices  in  every  succeeding  echelon  of  Viet 
Cong  organizations.  They  are  subordinate  to  Province,  District  and 


Village. 


FIGURE  2 

ProRt'Comfflunist  Party  Ralatienships 
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infiltrators  from  the  North.  Time  spent  in  either  party  now  counts  to¬ 


ward  total  party  service. 8 

(^)  Party  leaders  explain  the  existence  of  the  two  cotnmunist  par- 
ties  to  the  rank  and  file  Viet  Cong  party  members  by  maintaining  that  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  in  the  North  is  oriented  toward  the  buildings  of  socialism, 
whereas  the  People *s  Revolutionary  Party  is  aimed  at  the  liberation  of 
South  Vietnam. 9  In  line  with  this  explanation  there  are  indications  that 
party  membership  in  the  South  is  less  restrictive  since  it  has  a  short 
range  mission  and  the  Party  is  more  apt  to  go  along  with  marginal  members 
as  long  as  their  skills  are  needed  in  the  war  effort.l^ 

(U)  While  there  has  not  been  a  major  effort  to  explain  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  two  parties  to  the  people  of  the  South,  the  communists  have 
made  sure  that  key  party  members  understand  the  true  nature  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  Party  members  were  told  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  new  South¬ 
ern  party  that  **...our  party  is  nothing  but  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  Viet-Nam 
(Viet-Minh  Communist  Party),  unified  from  North  to  South... the  chief  of 
which  is  President  Ho..."J-l  Party  members  were  told  to  **... realize  that 
our  country  is  one  country  that  the  Vietnamese  People’s  Revolutionary 
Party  and  the  Viet-Nam  Lao  Dong  Party  are  one  party... 


8 John  C.  Donnell,  Guy  J.  Parker  and  Joseph  J.  Zasloff,  Viet  Cong 
Motivation  and  Morale:  A  Preliminary  Report  (U)  (Santa  Monica:  March 
1965),  p.  32.  A  Report  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense/International  Security  Affairs,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation. 
(CONFIDENTIAL) . 

9lbid. 

lOlbid . 

llDepartment  of  State,  Aggression  From  the  North,  p.  57.  Quoting 
a  translated  Viet  Cong  document  dated  December  7,  1961  from  the  Ba  Xuyen 
Province  Communist  Party  Committee  addressed  to  the  District  Committees. 

^-^ibid .  Quoting  a  translated  Viet  Cong  document  captured  in  Chuong 
Thien  Province  in  November  m  m 
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(U)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  two  parties  is  the 
same.  Regardless  of  the  names,  the  Communist  party  is  still  a  leader  in 
the  revolution  and  as  far  as  the  individual  Viet  Cong  is  concerned,  it 
makes  no  real  difference  to  him  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Northern  or 
Southern  party.  It  is  apparent,  though,  that  new  party  members  recruited 
in  the  South  join  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party.  Hereafter  in  this 
thesis  the  word  Party  will  refer  to  both  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  and  mean  the  Communist  party. 

National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  (Front) . 
The  Front  is  not  designed  as  a  communist  party,  but  was  created  by  the 
Third  Lao  Dong  Party  Congress  in  1960  to  "work  in  a  very  flexible  manner 
in  order  to  rally  all  forces  that  can  be  rallied ... (and)  draw  the  broad 
masses  into  the  general  struggle. "13  xhe  Front  is  staffed  primarily  with 
members  of  the  People's  Revolutionary  Partyl^  and  is  a  major  influence  in 
the  life  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier.  By  using  the  Front  as  a  screen.  North 
Vietnam  tries  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Viet  Cong  campaign  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  South,  and  tries  to  unite  all  Vietnamese  regardless  of 
backgrounds  in  opposition  to  the  government  by  nationalistic  appeals.  The 
Front  includes  member  associations  which  consist  of  student,  labor,  peasant 
and  youth  groups. 15  Through  the  associations,  the  Front  hopes  to  win 


IBoepartment  of  State,  A  Threat  To  Peace  Part  II,  p.  2. 

l^U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Report  Number  6075052465,  30  July  1965,  (File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
Document  citing  Front  propaganda  which  urges  members  to  welcome  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  as  a  strong  element  of  the  Front. 

15a  complete  listing  of  member  associations  in  the  Front  can  be 
found  in  Joseph  J.  Zasloff,  The  Role  of  North  Vietnam  In  The  Southern 
Insurgency  (U)  (Santa  Monica:  July  1964),  p.  11.  (SECRET).  A  Report 
for  United  States  Air  Force  Project  Rand,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Cor^ora-^ 
tion. 


by  the  Rand  corpora- 
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popular  support,  minimize  the  communist  aspect  of  the  insurgency  and 
recruit  a  nationalistic  element  in  the  Viet  Cong. 

(U)  The  message  of  the  Front  is  disseminated  to  the  Viet  Cong 

soldiers  through  newspapers,  radio,  and  party  members  during  political 

training  periods.  The  following  excerpts  are  examples  of  the  Front 

appeals  to  both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

The  herio  (sic)  people  of  SVN  (South  Vietnam)  is  determined  to 
fight  and  chase  the  American  imperialists  to  liberate  SVN,  to 
build  an  indepent  (sic)  democratic,  peaceful  and  neutral  SVN  and 
pave  the  way  to  the  re-unification  of  the  country. 

The  heroic  SVN  people  and  Liberation  Army  are  determined  to 
accomplish  their  holy  mission  of  fighting  and  chasing  the  American 
imperialists  to  liberate  SVN  and  to  protect  NVN  (North  Vietnam) . 

The  entire  people  stands  together,  the  entire  people  equips 
itself  and  valiantly  continues  to  fight,  defeat  the  American 
aggressors  and  the  Vietnamese  traitors.^® 

The  Front  frequently  refers  to  the  Viet  Cong  military  forces  as  the  "Lib¬ 
eration  Army"  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  many  Viet  Cong  soldiers 
join  believing  they  are  fighting  for  independence  rather  than  a  communist 
doctrine.  The  Front  reinforces  this  concept  by  calling  for  "the  entire 
people,  cadre,  and  soldiers ... (to)  follow  the  liberation  flag,  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  rise  up,  fight  and  drive  the  American  aggressors  and  their  hench¬ 
men  away  in  order  to  save  our  country,  our  homes ."^7  xhe  Viet  Cong  sol¬ 
dier  is  told  the  fight  may  "take  10,  20  years  or  longer .. .until  the  last 
American  aggressor  leaves  our  Fatherland's  soil...'i^®  This  appeal  by  the 


16u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  VC 
Document -Unconventional  Forces,  Report  Number  6075024765,  25  May  1965, 
(File  Number  N-16961,40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library),  A  translation 
of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document . 


17ibid. 

l^ibid. 
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Ldcoloj^ies  and  laakts  him  sccni  a  saviour  of  l-.is  counLry,  Finally,  ti\u\ 
Front  ,\ivc‘S  t.’n;  Viet  Oou^  soldier  lareo  simple  reasons  for  iij'hllnj*:  lo 
’’ILherato  SVN  (SoutU  Vietnam),  protect  NVN  (North  Vietnam),  and  reunify 
the  country 


A  Rand  st.udy  concluded  that,  the  Front  lias  had  some  success 
in  convincinj^  Vlct  Conv»  soldicis  t  liat  the  revolution  is  independent  from 
tltc  North.  When  prisoners  were  asked  if  Hanoi  tovild  order  a  cease  fire, 
pracl* ica Lly  all  the  Southern  prisoners  and  even  some  of  the  Northern  re¬ 
turnees  answered  firmly,  ’hNo,  tiuit  is  a  decision  the  Liberation  Front 
would  have  to  makc.*’^^  Some  prisoners  did  believe  that  Hanoi  mi^ht  he 

consulted. 21 


Through  the  Front,  the  Viet  Conj^  soldier  is  able  to  identify 
himself  with  a  popular  movemcMit .  As  a  member  of  the  ’*Li  berai  ion  Army** 
lie  can  led  he  is  a  part  of  a  coordinated  military  and  civilian  effort  to 
free  his  country  .  If  lie  is  commended,  !iis  commendation  will  hear  a  head¬ 
ing  from  ihc  "Liberat  Lon  Army  of  Lke  Front  .”22  ms  political  ol  i  icer  will 
he  a  member  of  the  Military  Afiair.s  Committee  of  the  Front,  and  also  a 


^Ooonnull,  Parker,  Z-nsloff,  Vlct  Cony.  Motivation  and  Morale,  p.  49. 
145  pr isoners-oL-war  were  interviewed.  They  were  divided  <as  follows: 

36’o  Southern  prisoners,  29*7.  regrouped  from  the  North,  21?.  defectors,  117. 
suspects  and  3.',  North  Vietnatnese  infiltrators. 

21  Ibid. 

22u.  S.  Department  of  Dcfc'nse  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Unconventional  Forces-Viet  Cong,  Report  Number  607 5022 L(»5.  19  May  IVoj, 
Tnclosurc  10,  (File  Number  N-lb961.40,  Fort  fx^avenworth ,  Kansas  Library). 
A  translation  v^f  a  captured  Vici  Cong  Document. 
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Cotrnnunisl  pari\  member  By  usin^;  the  Front,  the  Viet  Con*:  altempt  to 
Insure  a  political ly  moiivatcd  soldier  who  will  work  as  a  pari  oL  a  united 
bloc  of  workeis,  pcasaius,  and  soldiers  lo  insure  success  based  upon  i  ic 
worker-peasant  alliance*24  This  means  that  the  Party  actually  controls 
the  soldier  regardless  of  wh.ciher  the  soldier  believes  he  is  CiKhLinu  lor 
eompinnisr.  or  nal  ioiialisni, 

Parallel  Parev  Or>:aniy.a*  i  on  VJ  i  thin  Viet  Cone.  Military*  Unlcs 

(^0  General ,  ‘l‘he  Parly  orv^anizat ion  in  the  niililary  forces  is 
not  always  clearly  detirmd.  In  main  force  units  the  parly  members  arc 
assigned  to  specific  positions  on  a  Pull  Litne  basis.  These  political 
cadre  are  usually  full  time  party  cadre  oriented  toward  the  political 
wcll-beiii/,  of  liieir  troops,  but  with  a  considerable  amount  of  military 
experience.  At  the  provincial  and  local  force  levels  the  political  offi¬ 
cers  often  serve  on  various  provincial  district,  or  village  committees 
as  well  as  perform  their  mlliLary  duties.  Novert  lie  less ,  the  politital 
cadre  arc  responsible  for  Llio  political  clitnate  of  tlu»ir  troops  and  arc 
expected  to  be  the  vanguard  for  the  revolutionary  movement. 

(U)  Organization  in  liain  Force  Regiments.  In  the  main  force 
regiments,  which  arc  usually  found  organic  to  military  regions,  the  Party 
places  its  members  in  every  key  position  from  regiment  to  ceil.  Pull 
Lime  political  officers  are  found  at  the  regiment,  battalion,  company 
and  platoon;  while  within  the  squads,  li\e  squad  leaders  aufi  assistant 


23u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Intormation  Report, 
Organization  of  the  Contmunlsl  Party  in  the  SalKon/Dla  Dinn  Special  Zone 
(U) ,  Report  Number  6075021965,  17  May  1965,  (rile  Number  K-lb96l.40,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library),  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
Document . 
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squcKi  leaders  are  required  to  he  pariv  tnerahers  and  double  both  as  miliLary 
and  polilical  leaders. 


Tiie  Partv  uses  three  moLhods  l.u  classify  soldiers  puliilcally 
in  uiai;;  r\>rcc  anits.  The  first  laotliod  divides  the  soldi(‘rs  into  four 
j'roups.  Those  that:  are  party  members,  probationary  part'*  members.  Labor 
Yout!\  (<ro*ap  fieeder  ori^ini;^ai  ion  for  the  ParLy)nieiTibcrs  ,  and  non-part v 
incMnliers,-5  '|!'e  second  nethod  divides  cadre  and  soldiers  into  classes. 

’llie  firs:  class  is  called  the  l)asic  class.  These  arc  the  hard-core  elc- 
inenl  of  the  command,  'Phey  are  partv  members  that,  due  to  their  bnek- 
v^roimd,  are  the  most  trusted  by  the  Viet  Cotv;.  Generally  they  are  the 
soldiers  and  cadre  Prom  a  labor,  tenant  farmer  or  destitute  iarmer  hack- 
;»round.  The  second  class  consists  of  individuals  with  middle  class  far¬ 
mer  or  a  poor  backj>round.  In  some  cases,  they  may  include  minor  bourgeoisie, 
or  petty  land^Lords  and  civil  servants;  however,  these  Individuals  are  not 
trusted  by  tlie  Viet  Cong  and  are  treated  with  caution.  This  could  be  a 
possinlc  weakness  since  nuiny  of  these  class  two  personnel  are  in  command 
positions  .2h  jUq  final  or  upperclass  individuals  have  a  l)our»»t‘Ois  back¬ 
ground  and  arc  not  trusted.  'Ihey  are  coristantlv  watched  and  their  posi¬ 
tions  of  respons  jbiiity  vary  accordingiv  .27 


25 S.  Department  ol  I)c louse  Intelligence  Information  Keport , 
Political  Statistics  oi  tiie  1st  Uegiment  (U)t  Ropori  Number  h075024365, 

25  Ma*.  p.  2.  (Kile  Numl/cr  (:-187A5.99,  Kort  Leavenwori  !i ,  Kansas 

Llhrarv).  A  translation  oi‘  a  Viet  Cotk;  Prisoner  of  War  Report. 
(CONKIDLOTUL)  . 

2^Ibid. ,  p.  3.  It  should  also  he  noted  that  ihis  second  method  lias 
no  relationship  to  the  first  method,  'iliis  second  method  can  include  mem¬ 
bers  Irom  all  four  groups  in  method  one. 


27  ji>id . 


A  t'iird  roalrol  measure  used  *)v  tac  Party  is  to  elassif\ 
iiie.ii!)ers  of  uuits  accordLn.:^  lo  tiicir  individual  cluiractor  and  polilical 
ound  -  i!aLo«»or‘.  A  membcis  are  hose  witb  iinquobt  ioiiah  le  luvaLt% 
lo  (he  Partv,  They  arc  trusted  completely  by  ;  he  Viet  and  selection 

into  tii‘  ?;r;'jp  ^oes  to  tnosc  soldiers  who  have  shown  ahsolutt'  su?)servi- 
cnce  and  contidcnce  in  fie.  Partv,  fou^l’t  bravelv  tor  the  cause,  and  never 
complained  aooat  »:ards!ips.  T!n  s  last  qua  1  if  icat  ion  about  complninin;; 
seems  'o  oc*  a  fetisn  wiL:i  r  h.e  VLei  Con>’  and  niuci>  of  t  he  self-crit  icisin  of 
meiijhets  deals  with  complaints  concerning,  hardship.  Catejiory  'A  personnel 
arc  composed  of  members  w‘*‘.o  liavo  an  unsteady  altitude  and  do  not  lully 
complv  with  tue  Pnrtv's  regulations.  Cate^orv  C  personnel  generally 
have  no  lighting  spirit  and  are  chronic  complainers.  They  generally 
oppose  Part>  policy  during  open  debates  or  question  periods.  It  is  in- 
toresl  ing  lo  note  tJ'at  personnel  in  all  oi  the  above  categories  can  be 
partv  members  whic*'  leads  lo  t!)C  conclusion  :*;ar  I’.ie  references  to  the 
easing  of  restrictions  to  mem*iors'iip  in  Ihc  People’s  Revolutionary  Party 
mentioned  earlier  in  tbJs  cnapler  may  be  valid. 2d 

)  Throuyli  a  parallel  political  organization  in  military  units 
t.ic  Party  can  work  within  the  established  military  chain  of  com.nand  and 
still  maintain  a  political  awareness  of  the  members  of  the  regimenr.  By 
the  system  of  categories  the  Coumiunist  party  can  ascertain  l  h.e  quality, 
quant,  it  y,  and  morale  of  t’»e  soldiers  ni.d  ;udg,e  t  le  ide.oloe.  ical  attitude 
of  each  subordinate  military  unit.  Thus,  the  Party  can  adjust  or  replace 
ti:e  forces  of  t:ie  Party  wLtbin  the  miLLtary  units  or  accelerate  Die  de¬ 
velopment  of  forces  in  order  to  maintain  control.  *Ihe  Party  can  promote 
indocl  r  nat  iou  raov’ements  within  units  actually  lacking  party  members  or 


that  arc*  ncL  under  the  firm  concroi  of  the  Parts.  This  system  also  allows 
the  Party  to  make  organizational  changes  based  upon  tactical  requirements 
or  battle  casualties*  Party  reports  based  upon  classification  and  division 
are  consolidated  at  company,  battalion  and  regimental  level  and  are  eventu¬ 
ally  reported  to  the  military  region  where  the  unit  is  assigned. 

The  £onowin.j  figures  are  an  example  of  typical  party  member¬ 
ship  in  a  main  force  regiment.  Out  of  a  total  figure  of  2173  officers 
and  men,  917  are  party  members,  86  probationary  members,  742  members  ot 
the  T^bor  Youth  Group  and  428  non-party  members.  Out  of  tbe  total  pamy 
mcTTibershlp  of  917  there  were  700  Listed  in  Category  A  (those  with  un¬ 
questioned  Loyalty)  wbico  indicates  that  there  were  at  least  217  party 
members  whose  loyalty  is  questioned,  1100  members  were  listed  in  Cate- 
gorv  B  (unsteady  attitude),  and  373  place  In  Category  C  (unreliable)  .30 
(C)  As  a  means  of  comparing  Party  control  in  main  force  units 
with  that  of  District  Companies,  which  are  also  regular  military  units, 

Lhe  following  figures  indicate  the  number  of  cadre  assigned  and  the  total 
number  of  party  members  within  the  unit.  These  figures  indicate  chat 
individual  soldiers  are  party  inembers  ,  thereby  increasing  party  control. 
These  seven  companies  were  selected  as  a  partial  representation. 31 

S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Political  Statistics  of  the  1st  Regiment  (U)  ,  p.  5. 

30ib id. ,  Inclosure. 

31-U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  intelligence  Information  Report, 
Unconventional  Forces,  Report  Number  6075033265,  11  June  1965,  p.  17,  (File 
Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a 
captured  Viet  Cong  Document . 
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(U)  Other  Party  Military  Organizations >  Since  the  Party  organ¬ 
izes  its  military  units  bet;iniiinK  a.t  the  lowest  level,  an  examination  of 
the  village  mlJiLary  ori»anizat  ion  will  sned  li.iKpL  on  Party  controls  as 
they  a  tied  the  soldier.  The  first  unit  organized  is  a  squad  usually 
recruited  irom  a  hamlet.  The  goal  oi  the  Party  is  to  have  from  two  to 
three  parry  mcinl)ers  within  tne  squad  in  addition  to  the  squad  leader  and 
assistani  squad  leader.  Leaders  arc  advised  by  the  Party  to  start  a 
party  chapter  within  their  units  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  insure 
the  leadership  of  the  Party.  At  the  village  level  a  platoon  is  organized 
tiiat  has  its  own  organic  squads  independent  of  those  ac  the  hamlet  level. 
The  pla!  oon  leader  snould  be  n  party  member,  but  at  this  level  there  is 
a  full  time  platoon  political  officer  and  two  assistant  platoon  leaders. 
The  political  officer  is  usually  selected  from  the  District  Party  com¬ 
mittee  and  snould  Iiave  military  experience.  This  political  officer  is 
the  unit  political  commander,  ile  is  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  unit’s  poli-.ical  activities,  and  qualitative  and  quantitative 

^2cadro  includes  all  personnel  who  occup>  leadership  positions. 

33The  Viet  Cong  oiilitary  organization  will  bo  discussed  in  Chapter 
XV.  The  village  level  plaiooii  nas  squads  orj.'anic  to  it.  The  squads  at 
the  hamlet  level  arc  independent  squads,  iiowever,  these  independent  squads 
may  be  upgraded  and  formed  into  provisional  platoons  for  certain  missions. 
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adiainlsirat  ion  of  tlie  Party  and  Labor  Youth  Group  revolutionary  activities 
such  as  political  indoctrination,  ciaulation  and  awards. 

(U)  The  squads  and  the  platoons  of  the  district  companies  arc  or¬ 
ganised  politically  in  the  same  manner. 

(U)  For  plaunin.^  purposes  and  to  coordinate  and  act  on  party 
matters,  a  Platoon  Command  Committee  consisting  of  the  platoon  leaders, 
the  political  officer  niid  the  two  assistant  platoon  leaders  exists. 35 
This  command  conraittec  is  Partv  oriented  and  is  responsible  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Command  CoramiLtee  which  Is  simiLarly  organized  with  a  military 
commander  and  his  political  advisor. 

(U)  It  must  be  mentioned  chat  a  further  organization  exists  in 
addition  to  the  political  control  side  if  there  are  a  significant  number 
of  parly  members  in  an  organization.  If  a  unit  has  throe  party  members, 
then  one  secretary  is  appointed.  An  assistant  secretary  is  added  if  the 
membership  increases  to  four  or  five.  Tf  there  are  from  seven  to  nine 
party  members,  a  Chapter  Commiclee  is  formed  which  includes  all  party 
members  in  addition  to  t'lo  secretar;  and  the  assistant  .3()  When  this 
organization  is  formed,  the  secretary'  becomes  responsible  Cor  the  politi¬ 
cal  organization,  training,  and  propaganda  of  the  party  members;  and  the 
assistant  is  responsible  for  security. 37 

(U)  Ihe  Party  organization  for  the  control  of  the  military  can 
be  summarized  by  stating  that  tlie  Party  tries  to  achieve  the  maximum 


3^U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  TuCormat ion  Report, 
Organization  of  Guerrilla  Forces  ,  Report  Number  6075031663,  8  June  1965, 
p.  1,  (File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A 
translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 

35 Ibid. 


36lbid. ,  p .  3 . 

37 Ibid . ,  p.  4. 
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wuml'er  oi  parly  raetnbcrs  iii  eacn  squad.  The  squad  leaders  and  assistants 
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arc  party  members  and  report  poll  ical  activities  to  the  Platoon  Command 
Committee,  which  in  turn  reports  to  a  Company  Connnand  Committee  and  a 
Battalion  Command  Coinnittec  it  one  exists  at  province  level.  Main  torce 
units  follow  the  same  reportin*;  procedure  except  there  is  a  regimental 
and  military  re-^ional  headquarters  added.  Thus  party  control  is  insured 
Lhrou^^h  a  third  ctiain  of  command  in  addition  to  the  military  and  political 
one . 

Party  Responsibilities 

p  Ideol  o^^,v »  The  ideology  that  affects  the  Viet  Cong  soldier 
is  expounded  by  his  political  cadre  in  terms  of  a  "Combat  ideology  oi 
the  People’s  Army,"^^  This  calls  for  the  soldier  to  make  positive  at¬ 
tacks  against  any  reactionary  force.  The  revolutionary  cnaracter  of  the 
army  Is  emphasised  and  t!ie  soldier  is  told  that  the  battle  is  waged  under 
Party  Leadersnip  for  social  class  interests.  The  theme  of  independence, 
peace  and  democracy,  and  re-unif icat  Lon  of  the  country  is  emphasized  over 
and  over  a 'gain. 

(U)  Most  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldiers  receive  this  indoctrination 
in  regimenal  activities*  These  activities  are  generally  spelled  out  in 
Party  directives  and  arc  another  check  the  Party  has  on  tae  political 
progress  of  units.  The  most  effective  regimenal  activities  arc  conducted 
at  the  squad  and  platoon  level.  The  self-criticism  sessions  which  will 
be  covered  in  Chapter  V  arc  a  basic  part  oJf  liicse  activities.  Party- 
Chapters  meet  at  least  once  a  month  at  the  platoon  level,  and  subordinate 
party  units  at  least  four  Limes  monthly  co  discuss  Party  documents  and 


S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Viet  Cong  Military  and  Political  Doctrine,  Report  Number  6075046065, 

11  July  1965,  p,  I  (File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Li¬ 
brary).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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lo  report  on  achievements.^^  Durin^e,  these  meetings  reports  are  recei/cd 
on  rhe  military  and  political  activities  and  the  participants  may  con¬ 
tribute  opinions  or  review  either  the  strong  or  weak  points  of  past  ac- 
t i vitios . 

(U)  This  ideology  is  a  reiteration  of  Giap*s  views  on  a  politi¬ 
cally  motivated  army*  Giap  noted  that  political  work  in  the  ranks  was 
the  "soul  of  th.e  army/*'^^  and  ii  would  seem  that  the  Viet  Cong  arc  con- 
t,inuinj4  to  practice  tnis  concept.  It  falls  to  the  Party  to  ”  .  •  .s  trengtli- 
en  leadership,  train  (the  men)  in  ideology,  discipline,  tac  t  ics .  ♦ .  (and) 
provide  guidance  and  leadership .. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Party  to 
solidify  the  relations  between  the  officers  and  men,  and  csrablisii  rap¬ 
port  between  thein.^2  in  short,  die  parry  cadre  preach  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  will  succeed  because  of  the  Vice  Coag*s  political  superiority  in  a 
fight  for  a  ”just  cause  ."^3  party  cadre  emphasize  the  importance  of 
training  in  order  to  provide  a  guerrilla  unit  responsive  to  the  Party 
and  determined  to  fight  and  win.^^ 

3^1".  S-  DeparctncTiC  of  Defense  [utelligence  InformaL ion  Report, 
Organization  oi  CfUferrilla  Forces,  pp.  2-5. 

^^Ciap,  p.  55. 

S.  Department  of  Defense  intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Count erinre  11  Igence  Activities,  p,  1. 

^^Giap,  p.  59. 

^3u*  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligeuco  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Military  and  Political  Doctrine,  p.  1. 

^U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Informa:  Lon  Report,  VC 
Rcsolu  ion  on  Military  Mission  in  I9b5  ,  Report  Numl>er  (>0750^  73b5,  12  July 
1965,  p.  8,  (File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 

A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Doca*nent, 
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(U)  Fromol  locis  >  The  promotion  of  VieL  Cong  soldiers  is  the  re- 
sponsibilLty  of  t:he  Party,  IL  establishes  the  criteria  for  promotion 
which  is  usually  described  as  talent  and  virtue.  Virtue  is  defined  as 
the  basic  reflection  of  unlLtnited  loyalty  to  the  Party  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Candidates  for  future  leadership  positions  are  evaluated  by  the 
political  side  of  the  chain  of  cominaad  and  are  first  recommended  by  the 
local  Party  Chapter  Committee,  As  was  noted  earlier,  this  committee,  at 
the  plaioon  level,  Is  normally  composed  of  the  military  commanders  plus 
die  political  officer.  Applicants  must  submit  a  detailed  personal  liis- 
tory  wiiich  is  carefully  studied  and  reviewed  by  all  Party  committees 

(Q)  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  Party  atCects  tlie  Viet  Cong 
soldier  through  organization,  political  training,  and  promotions.  At 
the  squad  and  pla»oon  levels  those  Party  functions  arc  usually  simplified 
since  the  militarv  leaders  and  the  party  cadre  arc  the  same,  but  at  the 
hlglier  levels  ol  command  the  division  of  labor  becomes  more  apparent  and 
Liie  possibilities  for  friction  between  professional  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  advisors  can  become  acucc. 

Parry  Membership 

(U)  Procedures,  Applicants  for  party  membership  must  follow  a 
rigid  procedure.  These  applicants  are  first  screened  by  the  squad  level 
Party  committee  and  then  two  party  members  are  assigned  to  help  indoc¬ 
trinate  the  applicant  on  Communism  after  the  initial  invescisjation  is 
completed.  This  investigation  into  the  applicant's  background  is  then 
sent  forward  to  the  next  higher  Party  Chapter  for  approval,  after  being 
certified  correct  by  the  two  sponsors.  When  the  next  higher  level  notes 

s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Policy  on  the  Promotion  of  Squad  Cadre,  Report  N’umber  (>075033765, 

12  June  1965,  pp.  1-2,  (File  Number  M-16961*40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document, 
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its  approval  the  applicant  is  free  to  begin  to  study  Party  regulations 
and  fortnally  execute  a  volunteer  statement.  The  volunteer  statement  for 
party  membership  must  be  hand  written  by  the  prospective  member  in  order 
to  test  his  understanding  and  literacy.  The  applications  are  then  sent 
up  the  Party  chain  ol  command  for  final  consideration  at  the  Military 
Region 

(U)  Examples  of  Applications.  The  following  excerpts  indicate 
the  type  ot  information  required  in  the  personal  history  questionnaire. 
In  addition  to  the  normal  biographical  data,  applicants  must  describe 
their  history  and  activities  from  their  earliest  recollection. 

When  the  Resistance  broke  out,  I  still  worked  as  a  hired 
laborer  and  lived  with  my  tamily.  Little  by  little  I  saw  the 
social  injustice  and  I  joined  the  Revolution  in  1950  as  a  village 
guerrilla.  After  the  cease  tire  and  restoration  of  peace,  I  got 
maried  and  lived  with  my  mother  and  my  youngest  brother.  I 
owned  only  one  hectacre  (sic)  of  land  issued  by  the  Revolution 
during  the  9*ycar  (Resistance),  and  could  only  make  enough  money 
to  support  my  mother. ^7 

(U)  In  addition  to  the  background  data  the  applicant  must  also 
include  information  as  to  his  familv's  economic  status,  a  list  of  his 
relatives  working  for  both  the  Viet  Cong  or  tlie  government  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  a  summary  of  his  strong  and  weak  points  in  his  own  words. ^8 

(U)  In  his  handwritten  application  for  party  membership,  the 
applicant  acknowledges  that  *'the  Party  combat  policy  is  consistent  with 


S.  Department  of  Defense  Intcllijgence  Information  Report, 
Organization  of  Guerrilla  Forces,  p.  5.  The  Military  Region  seems  to  be 
the  level  for  administrative  decisions.  Examples  of  promotion  orders  and 
letters  or  commendation  originate  at  this  level  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  when  the  Viet  Cong  refer  to  ”the  highest  level  for  decision*’ 
they  mean  Che  Military  Region, 

^7u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 

Viet  Cong-Unconventlonal  Forces,  Report  Number  6075025265,  25  May  1965, 
Inclosure  3,  (File  Number  N- 16961. 40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 

A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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Marxism  and  Leninism,  •  The  applicant's  sponsors  provide  comments  on 

the  application  sucn  as,  "Corarade  True  always  felt  assured  and  performed 
his  mission  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  Specificaily  he  had  voiced  no 
complaint  when  ne  was  assijtned  to  do  farm  work  for  a  long  period  of 

or  ’"Comrade  True  always  proved  to  be  entausiasiic  in  his  mis¬ 
sion.*'^  ^  The  sponsors  Tna\  also  mention  weak  points  observed  such  as 
comments  to  the  effect  iliac  ”whcii  ho  served  in  tne  production  he  failed 
to  protect  public  properties  and  lost  a  number  of  items. ”52 

(U)  The  applicant’s  self  critique  that  accompanies  the  appli¬ 
cation  reflects  t!ie  emphasis  the  Viet  Cong  place  on  complete  ”soul 
searciiin^.”  Strong  points  are  described  in  this  manner. 

(I)  have  strictly  complied  with  all  the  instructions  and  resolutions 
from  iiigher  echelons. 

iiave  always  had  a  peaceful  mind  when  accomplishing  official 
mission,  and  unflinching  energy  when  facing  with  (s ic)  hard¬ 
ships  . 

have  well  succeeded  in  l.lie  masses’  indoctrination,  did  my  best 
to  iielp  the  masses,  and  stayed  close  to  the  latter  in  an  effort 
to  help  them. 

have  fougiit  bravely  and  never  wavered  in  difficult  circumstances. 

have  regularly  attended  classes  and  studied  by  myself  to  improve 
my  own  political  and  cultural  knowledge. 53 

^^Tbid. ,  Tnclosure  4. 

5Qrbid. ,  Inclosure  6. 

51lbid, 

32Tb  id. 

53u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Peport, 
Unconventional  Forces*-Viet  Cong,  Report  Number  6075022165,  19  May  1965, 
Inclosure  6,  (File  Number  jN:-16961  .40 ,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 
A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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If  the  applicant  has  any  weak  points,  he  might  describe  himself  as 
hot  tempered  man,  I  sometimes  quarrelled  with  my  comrades  in  arms.  Lacked 
consistency  in  helping  my  comrade s- in-arms .  Lacked  ideological  determina¬ 
tion  so  later,  under  enemy  firepower,  I  felt  discouraged 

hivaluat  ion 

(U)  Based  upon  this  examination  of  Viet  Cong-Party  relation¬ 
ships  Lt  seems  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  encountered  no  major  problems 
with  the  two  operating  Communist  parties  in  Vietnam,  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  aware  of  the  similarities  between  the  Lao  Dong 
and  People's  Revolutionary  Party  unless  he  is  a  party  member  and  if  tiiis 
similarity  was  revealed  ir  would  probably  have  no  adverse  effect  upon 
his  overall  righting  capability. 

(U)  The  Front  has  given  the  Viet  Cong  a  significant  motivational 
weapon.  In  this  organixacion  the  soldier  can  lose  himself  in  patriotism 
and  feel  united  with  a  civilian  popular  movement.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
significant  advatuage  would  occur  to  the  South  by  exposing  the  Front  as 
a  subordinate  creation  of  the  North.  The  fact  that  the  Front  advocates 
re-unification  of  ihe  country  might  explain  to  the  soldier’s  satisfaction 
its  close  relationship  with  Hanoi. 

|)  Possibly  ihc  biggest  weakness  in  Party  relationships  is  the 
admission  that  motivational  problems  exist  among  party  members.  Those 
soldiers  who  find  the  rigors  of  guerrilla  warfare  distasteful  and  those 
who  ^rc  subjected  to  discrimination  because  of  family  background,  consti¬ 
tute  serious  weaknesses.  These  factors  may  be  exploitable  since  the  Viet 
Cong  have  admitted  a  preference  for  soldiers  with  poor  peasant  backgrounds, 
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but  this  weakness  sbou] 


Party  systera  created  to  identify  these  problem  areas , 

(U)  Party  members  within  Viet  Cong  units  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  lo  centralize  command  in  accordance  with  their  stated  goals.  The 
reference  to  early  organization  of  Party  chapters  within  units  indicates 
that  vjithuut  t'^is  additional  means  of  control  the  purely  military  struc*- 
ture  mlgnt  be  ineffective ,  Once  Party  controls  are  implemented,  the  Viet 
Con^  soldier  is  quickly  absorued  into  the  system  and  given  systematic 
indoctrination  oriented  toward  making  the  system  work.  In  this  regard 
the  Party  organization  is  an  effective  means  for  insuring  solidartLy  and 
provides  the  soldier  with  strong  motivational  ties. 

(C)  It  is  possible  that  friction  could  develop  between  military 
commanders  and  political  cadre,  but  regimenal  activities  tend  to  solve 
these  problems  ciirough  self-criticism.  The  total  supremacy  of  the  Party 
in  controlling  promotions  could  be  a  cause  for  friction,  but  again,  if 
the  soldier  is  conditioned  to  this  system  aud  knows  of  no  other  selection 
criteria,  he  could  adjust  to  it. 

(U)  There  is  an  advantage  in  requiring  Party  applicants  to  **bare 
their  souls’"  in  Party  applications.  This  method  of  self-criticism  can 
have  two  effects.  It  can  cause  applicants  to  lie  about  their  backgrounds 
and  emphasize  the  poorer  aspects  of  their  lives,  buc  it  can  also  assist 
t!ie  Party  by  making  the  applicant  intentionally  de-emphasizc  the  pleas¬ 
anter  aspects  of  his  life,  thereby  placing  the  Party  above  himself,  since 
he  knows  this  is  what  the  Party  wants  to  read.  Self  analysis  forces  the 
applicant  to  examine  bitnsclf,  and  "clear  bis  conscience"  of  any  anxieties 
that  might  cause  him  future  trouble  if  left  concealed.  This  makes  him 
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more  dapendent  on  the  Party  since  these  evaluations,  once  in  the  record, 
are  not  erased. 

(U)  In  the  next  chapter  the  Viet  Cong  military  organization  will 
be  examined  and  the  overall  eCfect  ot  the  Party  will  become  more  apparent 
w[\en  viewed  along  side  the  military  structure. 
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MANPOl^TER,  ORGANIZATION  AND  LOGISTICS  OF  THE  VIET  CONG 

(U)  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  military  or¬ 
ganization  ot  the  Viet  Coa>»  in  order  to  determine  its  effect  upon  the  sol¬ 
dier.  In  Chapter  Three,  Ihc  Viet  (’0114  political  apparatus  was  shown  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  any  organization  and  will  parallel  the  mililar^y  organ¬ 
izations  described  in  this  chapter.  At  the  higher  levels  this  parallel 
organization  consists  of  a  political  committee.  At  regiment  and  below 
there  is  a  political  officer  who,  in  most  cases,  has  the  same  authority 
as  the  unit  commander.  As  moncloiied  in  Chapter  Three,  the  squad  leader 
performs  both  the  military  and  polilical  functions.  This  chapter  will 
first  examine  manpower  sources  and  recruiting  teenniques;  then  examine 
control  headquarters  and  the  tactical  units;  followed  by  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  logistics  as  it  aCfects  the  soldier. 

Manpower  Sources  and  Recruit  ing 
The  Viet  Comi;  recruit  soldiers  from  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Viet  Cong  recruited  in  the  North  are  trained  there  and  then  in¬ 
filtrated  south  to  join  their  units.  This  infiltration  is  not  limited  to 
Northerners,  however,  since  some  Southern  recruits  are  also  sent  north  for 
training  and  return  south  through  infiltration.  In  most  cases,  though, 
the  bulk  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldiers  are  recruited  and  trained  in  the  South.^ 


1  Jeanne  S.  Mintz,  Herbert  >1.  Silverberg,  James  E.  Trinnaman,  A  Short 
Guide  to  Psychological  Operation  In  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  1965  (\j)  ,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Special  Operations  Research  Office,  The  American  University 


(Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1965),  p.  75.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 
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The  initial  Viet  Cong  recruiting  drive  coincided  with  their  buildup  of 


military  forces  in  19b0  and  was  based  upon  careful  family  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Viet  CoUi^  cadres  in  their  respective  areas*  These  studies  were 
designed  to  reveal  vulnerabilities  in  the  population  that  the  Viet  Cong 
could  exploit  with  their  propaganda,  and  usually  centered  around  local 
t!;rievances  a>*,nlnst  the  government .2 

Vlct  Cong  recruiters  were  prepared  to  exploit  any  form  of 
discontent.  They  appealed  to  religious  sects, ^  persecuted  under  the  Diem 
regime,  and  to  the  social  rebels  and  adventurers  tiiat  always  seem  to  live 
on  the  ** fringes  of  society/’^  Another  source  of  recruits  during  this  per¬ 
iod  were  inhabitants  living  in  areas  controlled  by  the  Viet  Minh .  These 
areas  had  been  under  communist  intluence  since  1946  and  were  inherited  by 
the  Viet  Cong. 5 
In-Country  Recruiting 

(U)  In  South  Vietnam,  Viet  Cong  regard  military  proselyting,  or 
recruiting,  as  a  major  activity  and  they  constantly  appeal  to  the  "... 
masses  to  join  the  Revolution..."^  Proselyting,  according  to  one  Viet 


2jo!m  C.  Donnell,  Guy  J.  Parker  and  Joseph  J.  Zasloff,  Viet  Cong 
Motivation  and  Morale;  i\  Preliminary  Report  (U)  ,  (Santa  Monica:  March  1965), 
p.  19.  A  Report  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Dcfense/Inter- 
national  Security  Affairs,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

^Joseph  J.  Zasloff,  The  Role  of  North  Vietnam  In  The  Southern  Insur¬ 
gency  (J)  ,  (Santa  Monica:  July  1964),  p*  35.  A  report  for  United  States 
Air  Force  Project  Rand,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation.  (SECRET). 

^Ibid.,  p.  57. 

Slbid,,  p.  35. 

6l‘.  S.  Dopartmenr  of  ])eCense  Intel  licence  Information  Report, 
Proselyting  Task  To  Be  Conducted  By  The  Vice  Coor.  Report  Number  (>075048365, 

14  July  1965,  p.  2,  (Flic  Number  Ji-169bl.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document . 
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Cong  source,  "plays  a  strategic  role  as  regards  the  mission  of  Viec-Xam*s 
Revolution  as  a  whole,  and  Soutli  Vietnam’s  Revolution  in  particular*"^ 
Higher  echelons  oc  the  Party  demand  that  recruiting  cadre  devote  most  of 
their  tinie  and  attention  to  this  field  and  quote  impressive  figures  to 
attest  to  their  success*  One  document  told  cadre  that  "since  the  uprising 
we  (Viet  Cong)  have  made  60,000  (South  Vietnamese  Government)  soldiers 
desert  enemy  ranks  throughout  Vietnam."^  They  claimed  that  one  area  had 


produced  16,393  deserters  and  721  weapons  since  1960,  and  another  area 


13,374  dcse^  ers  and  347  weapons. 9 

Much  of  the  Viet  Cong  recruiting  effort  is  directed  toward 
the  more  populated  areas  such  as  tne  Mekong  Delta.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
recruiting  youths  between  seventeen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age*  Special 
targets  are  those  men  subject  to  conscription  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army, 10  since  the  Viet  Con«  would  rather  get  their  soldiers  before  they 


are  drafted  ratuer  tban  try  to  get  them  to  desert  afterwards ,  J 1  However, 
a  large  amount  of  effort  is  still  placed  on  getting  South  Vietnamese  reg¬ 
ulars  and  para-militar\  troops  to  desert. 12 


7  It)  id. 

Sjbid.  it  must  be  remembered  these  figures  arc  unconfirmed  and  are 
probably  exaggerated  by  the  Viet  Cong  to  further  motivate  their  cadre, 

9lbid. 

lOzasloff,  p.  35. 

l^U.  S.  Department  ot  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Recruitment  Activities.  Report  Number  b075O39365  ,  24  June  1965,  p.  1, 
(File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation 
of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 

127^sloff,  p.  36. 
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A  Rand  study  concluded  that  purely  politica]  appeals  were 
relatively  ineffective  Ln  iiifluencini;  village  youths  to  enlist.  Accord¬ 
ing  Lo  the  Rand  study  i  youths  joined  the  Viet  Cong  to  avoid  the  South 
Vietnainese  draft  or  because  they  had  been  harshly  treated  by  South  Viet¬ 


namese  soldiers,  A  few  harbored  rese!\tment  against  corrupt  local  offi¬ 
cials  and  others  joined  purely  for  adventure. One  captured  Viet  Cong 
recruiting  document  l.ends  to  validate  these  Rand  conclusions  since  it 
directed  its  cadre  to  seek  volunteers  from  taioilies  with  a  revolutionary 
background,  (previous  service  against  the  French),  or  from  those  who  h«ad 
either  real  or  fancied  grievances  against  the  governraent  •  Tt  further 
instructed  cadre  to  appeal  to  ambitious  youths  who  want  technical  train¬ 
ing  chat  is  not  available  to  them  in  their  village. 

Appeals  are  dll  Cerent  Jn  the  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas. 

Here  they  rend  to  call  for  recruits  to  defend  the  legitimate  (Viet  Cong) 
government  against  the  imperialists  and  lie  Ip  establish  a  climate  favorable 
for  social  justice.  This  type  of  appeal  emphasizes  the  nationalistic 
character  of  the  Front and  is  sometimes  tied  in  with  appeals  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  Vietnamese  are  being  killed  by  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Covernmont  and  that  this  killing  of  Vietnamese  by  Vietnamese  must  stop.l^ 


^^Oonnell,  Parker,  Zasloff,  p,  17. 
l^Mintz,  Silverberg,  Trinnaman,  p.  76. 


15Tb  Id. 
ihlbid. 


l^Departinent  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet  Cong 
Recruitment  Activities,  p.  2, 


The  Viet  Cong  are  not  above  using  coercion  and  armed  propa¬ 
ganda  on  doubtful  recruits.  One  method  is  to  convince  reluctant  youths 
to  help  them  in  some  minor  task,  but  one  punishable  by  the  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  Government.  Then  youths  are  blackmailed  into  enlisting.^®  Sometimes 
government  deserters  are  used  to  tell  of  the  hardships  and  low  morale  in 
the  Southern  Army.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  Viet  Cong  effort 
is  directed  toward  proselyting,^^  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the 
extensive  and  well  organized  propaganda  system  that  supports  it .20 

(U)  If  the  cadre  are  successful  in  recruiting  an  individual,  the 
recruit  is  required  to  execute  this  enlistment  application,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Front.  It  reads: 

I,  the  undersigned,  realizing  that  the  U.  S.  imperialists  have 
openly  invaded  South  Vietnam  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  to  stand  up  and  liberate  himself,  am  hereby  determined 
to  enlist  in  the  army  to  kill  the  enemy,  until  the  day  the 
imperialists  withdraw  from  the  country. 21 

Infiltration  From  The  North 


Infiltration  provides  another  source  of  manpower  to  the  Viet 


Cong.  Initial  infiltrators  were  from  the  Southerners  that  regrouped  to 
North  Vietnam  under  the  Geneva  Agreement,  and  were  the  main  source  for 
Viet  Cong  cadre. In  addition  to  these  southerners  the  North  Vietnamese 


l^Mintz,  Silverberg,  Trinnaman,  p.  76. 

19u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  For¬ 
mation  of  VC  Cadre  Affairs  Sections  in  I  and  III  Saigon  Districts,  Report 
Number  6075027165,  1  June  1965,  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
(CONFIDENTIAL) . 

20zasloff,  p.  36.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  was  little 
evidence  to  substantiate  that  the  Viet  Cong  recruit  soldiers  at  gun-point. 

21u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Unconventional  Forces,  Report  Number  6075025265,  25  May  1965,  Inclo- 
^ure  7 ,  (File  Number  N- 1696 1.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A 
translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 

22zasloff,  p.  32. 
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government  has  sent  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  into  the  South  as  cadre  for  Viet  Con;?  units  and  then 
used  local  recruits  to  fill  up  the  ranks. 23  United  States  sources  in 
Vietuam  infiltration  at  39,000  from  1959  to  1964. 2‘+ 

jWr  Recently  North  Vietnam  has  been  sending  draftees  to  Viet 
Cong  units.  One  North  Vietnamese  prisoner  stated  he  had  been  drafted 
and  trained  for  duty  with  the  North  Vietnamese  325th  division  v7hich  he 
indicated  had  infiltrated  South.  He  further  stated  that  North  Vietnamese 
youths  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  were  being  drafted  for  Southern 
service. 25  ihis  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  of  regular  units  was  also 
noted  in  tiie  July  USARPAC  Intelligence  Bulletin  which  placed  the  101st 
regiment  of  the  325th  division  in  the  South This  same  bulletin  places 
Viet  Cong  strength  in  the  South  at  66,150  as  of  1  July  1965,  an  Increase 
of  31,250  over  the  31  January  19b5  figure.  According  to  USARPAC  sources 
this  was  mainly  due  to  in-coutttry  recruiting. 


23ibid . ,  p.  37. 

24u.  S.  Army  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  The 
Viet  Cong  (2d  ed  rev;  Fort  Rragg,  N.  C.;  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For 
Special  Warfare  (Abn),  .November  1965),  p.  11-39.  (SECRET). 

25u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Re¬ 
cruit  Battalion  and  Recruit  Training,  Report  Number  6075051865,  28  July 
1965,  p.  2,  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 

A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  prisoner  of  war  report.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 
The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  has  also  recognized 
this  infiltration.  On  page  TT-43  they  conclude  that  the  18th,  101st  and 
95tl»  regiments  of  the  North  Vietnamese  325th  Division  have  infiltrated  into 
South  Vietnam  and  are  fighting  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

26u.  S.  Headquarters,  1) .  S .  Army  Pacific,  USARPAC  Intcll  laence 
Bulletin  (U) ,  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G2 ,  February  196b, 
p.  65.  (SECRET). 
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(10  Tn  describing  che  Viet  Minh  organization  against  the  French, 
Giap  wrote  that  "iron  the  iirst  days  there  appeared  three  types  of  armed 
forces:  para-mi J itary  organizations  or  guerrilla  units,  regional  troops 

and  regular  units. "27  He  further  stated  that  the  regular  forces  "had  the 
task  ot  waging  mobile  warfare  on  a  large  battlefront  aimed  at  annihilating 
the  enemy  forces  ."28  -^>1,^  regional  forces  "had  the  task  of  fighting  local¬ 

ly  and  combining  its  action  with  the  regular  army  or  with  guerrilla 
units, "29  and  the  guerrilla  units  "had  the  task,  of  defending  the  villages, 
participating  in  production,  and  combining  with  local  forces  and  regular 
army  in  the  preparation  of  the  battlefront  as  well  as  in  the  at  tack. "^0 
This  entire  organization  was  aimed  at  "the  policy  of  arming  the  whole 
people,  and  it  was  the  form  of  organization  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
people's  war  and  revolutionary  war,"^^ 

(U)  Bernard  Fall  noted  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  retained  the 
basic  organization  of  the  VicL-Minh.  In  his  description  of  current  Viet 
Cong  organization  he  noted  that  "at  the  bottom,  there  are  du-kich  (militia) 
units  raised  in  each  village;  above  the  du-kich,  there  are  dia-phuong- 
quan  (regional  troops);  and  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  are  the  chu-luc 
(nttiJn  force)  regulars. "32  yhe  remainder  of  this  section  will  examine 

27General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War  People's  Army  (U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  51. 

28lbid..  p,  141. 

29lbid. 

30lbid . 

3llbid. 

32Bernard  B.  Fall,  Ihe  Two  Vietnams,  Revised  Edition,  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1964),  p.  35). 


control  headquarters  aid  tuese  organizations.  The  complete  Viet  Cong 
organization  is  s'-’owu  in  Figure  3. 

Control  lleadquiirfcrs 

Central  Office  For  South  Vietnam 

The  highest  Viot  Cong  execut ive  organ  in  the  South  is  the 
Central  Office  for  South  Viclnam.  This  organization  receives  its  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Central  CommitLee  of  the  Conmunist  Partv  (T.ao  Dong)  in 
Hanoi  and  translates  these  instructions  into  policies,  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  all  Viet  Coinj  units  in  the  South. .\g  was  noted  in  Chapter 
Three,  the  military  structure  of  the  Viet  Cong  is  completely  integrated 
with  the  political  structure.  Tn  the  Central  Office  there  is  a  military 
and  a  political  headquarters,  each  with  a  military  section  and  a  political 
section.  At  subordinate  unit  levels  each  political  headquarters  has  a 
military  element  and  each  military  headquarters  a  political  element. 

Tn  theory  both  tne  military  and  political  elements  share  equal  status  but 
in  reality  the  political  headquarters  is  in  control.  Usually  this  control 
is  exercised  through  an  executive  commie  tec,  A  type  military-political 
relatioiis.iip  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  Central  Office  has  direct  command 
of  two  regiments,  one  guard  battalion  and  three  security  companies  as  shown 
in  Figure  5.  Subordinate  to  the  Central  Office  are  tlie  six  military  re¬ 
gions  itumhered  five  through  nine,  plus  the  Saigon/Cholon/Gia  DLnh  special 
zone .3^ 


S.  Headquarters  U.  S.  Mi litary  Assistance  (;oni3iand ,  Vietnam, 
Order  of  Battle  Volume  I  Viet  Cong  Forces  Republic  of  Vietnam  (U) ,  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  02,  APO  143,  1  July  1964, 
with  changes  to  1  January  1965,  p.  9.  (CONFIDEKTLXL)  . 

S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  '^Cariare  fAbn)  , 

p.  11-25. 

3STbid.,  p.  11-29. p 
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FIGURE  3 


Vi«t  Cong  Orgonisotiofi 

Source;  USARPAC  Intelligence  Bulletin,  Docanbor  1965,  p.  48. 
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Viet  Cong  Political/Military  Organization 


Integrated  Structure  of  the  Viet  Cong  Political  Mi litary  Organization 


Source:  U.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  pp.  11-26-27. 


FIGURE  5 

Th*  Central  Office  For  South  Vietnom 
Source:  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  35. 
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Military  Regions  *'  // 

Military  regions  arc  primarily  responsiMe  for  conducting 
large  scale  operaLiotis  against  the  regular  South  Vietnamese  Army  units, 
and  operate  according  to  policies  laid  down  by  tlic  Central  Office,  The 
military  regions  control  all  military  and  political  activities  within 
their  area  oL  iniluencfe.^^  These  areas  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  A  military 
region  has  a  political  headquarters,  a  military  headquarters,  region  head¬ 
quarters  units,  and  subordinate  regiments  and  or  hactalions  with  which  to 
accomplish  their  mission The  one  exception  is  Military  Region  Seven. 
Here  operational  responsibility  is  shared  with  the  Central  Oflice,  and 
the  main  force  units  of  region  seven  are  often  augmented  by  the  units 
assigned  directly  to  the  Central  Office 

Ln  addition  to  military  forces  each  military  region  has  a 
base  area  that  was  established  during  the  French  war  and  is  used  Cor 
securing  tlie  headquarters  and  training  activities.  Some  of  the  war  zones 
that  have  been  identified  arc  shown  in  Figure  0,  These  \var  Zones  are  the 
U  Minh  War  Zone,  located  on  the  west  coast  of  Bac  Lieu  Province  in  Region 
nine,  Dong  Thap  Muoi  V/ar  Zone  located  west  of  Saigon  in  the  ’’Plain  of 
Reeds'*  area  for  Region  Eight,  Dong  Minh  Chau  (War  Zone  C)  located  in  Tay 
llinh  Province  on  the  Cambodian  border  in  Region  Seven,  V/ar  Zone  ”1)*'  lo¬ 
cated  north  of  Saigon  between  tlic  Dong  Nai  and  Song  Be  rivers  also  in 
Region  Seven  and  Do  Xa  War  Zone  in  Quang  Ngai  Province  in  Military  Region 


3^U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Comiiand,  Order  of  Battle,  p,  10, 

37tJ.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  , 
p.  TI-29. 

38u,  S,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  10. 

39ibid.  , 


FIGURE  6 

Viet  Ceng  Militoiy  Regions  and  War  Zones 
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Five.^^  It  is  in  these  zones  or  "safe  areas"  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  or 
recruit  gets  his  initial  training,  and  returns  for  advanced  military  school- 


w  'rhc  political  headquarters  of  the  military  region  establishes 
policy  and  is  responsible  for  liaison  with  the  Front.  It  also  plans  and 
conducts  all  political  activities  within  the  region  to  include  education, 
propaganda  ^proselyting,  finance  and  cntercainraent 

The  military  headquarters  is  divided  into  a  political  staff, 
military  staff  and  a  logistical  staff.  The  political  staff  Is  the  watch¬ 
dog  on  all  directives  issued  by  the  political  headquarters  in  addition  to 
responsibility  for  security,  propaganda,  recruiting  and  continuous  loyalty 
checks  on  cadre .*^+2  yhe  military  staff  plans  and  supervises  the  regular 
millcary  operations,  special  missions,  military  training  and  intelligence 
col  lection. ^3  The  logistics  staff  is  responsible  for  all  procurement 
which  includes  arms,  equipment,  medical  supplies,  facilities  and  the  funds 
Cor  tlieir 

At  regional  level  there  are  organic  regular  military  units. 

Tn  addition  to  these  units  the  region  can  count  on  certain  specialized 
units  for  reconnaissance,  guard  and  a  special  mission  unit  that  is  used 


S.  x\rm^  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  , 
p.  IT-39.  Exceptions  to  this  exist  in  military  region  6  and  the  Saigon/ 
Cholon/Cfia  Dinh  areas  where  the  evidence  available  does  not  list  any  war 
zones.  The  Do  Xa  War  Zone  is  not  mentioned  in  this  public.*!!  ion.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  it  is  in  the  January  19b()  USARPAC  Intell^ence  Bulletin,  p.  19. 

^^Ibid. .  p.  11-29. 

^2xb id .  These  loyalty  checks  on  the  cadre  at  military  region  level 
use  the  report  cited  in  Chapter  ILl, 

^3ibid..  p.  11-34. 


44ibid. 
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for  unccnvenl  io’'a  L  raissioas  like  sabotage,  assassinations,  kidnapping  and 
armed  propaganda,*^-'  Other  specialized  ui:iis  found  at  the  region  level  are 
anti-aircraft,  signal  and  liaison  company,  engineer  company,  workshops  and 
a  training  center 
Province  Headquarters 

(U)  The  Pro/inco  headquarters  is  orgaric  to  the  military  region 
and  contains  an  operational  stall  ol  about  three  hundred  persons.  'Ihe 
province  headquarters  is  in  radio  and  courier  contact  with  its  i^.igher  and 
subordinate  tieadquirters . 

((/  The  chief  planning  body  at  province  level  for  military  mat¬ 
ters  Is  the  Province  (Party)  Committee  Agency.  This  consists  of  an  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  a  current  affairs  coimaittce  and  a  military  affairs  com- 
mltcee.^7  The  military  afCairs  conmittee  is  shown  in  Figure  7,  It  is  in 
radio  and  courier  contact  wiiii  all  province  military  forces  .^8  xts  exec¬ 
utive  or  standing  committee  usually  consists  of  a  secretary,  an  assistant 
secretary,  (who  may  be  concurrently  the  political  officer  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  military  unit,  and  a  propaganda  and  training  section.  This  last 
section  Is  divided  into  an  organization  subsection  for  research  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  printing  subsection , 'this  province  committee 

^5  Ibid. 

46lbLd. 

S.  Department  oi  Defense  Inielligence  Inlormalion  Report, 
Stay-Bchind  Operation-OrAani^at ton  of  Militia  and  Communist  Party  Cells  (U)  , 
Report  Number  6075035665,  17  June  1965,  p.  3,  {Pile  Number  C-18745  .99, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Librar;.).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
Document .  (CONFIDENTIAL)  . 

S.  John  F.  Keiinedy  Center  For  Special  VJarfare  (Abn) .  p,  11-34. 

^9u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report 
Organization  of  the  VC  Quang  Ngai  Provincial  Committee,  Report  Number  not 
indicated,  undated,  p.  2.  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 


FIGURE? 

Provinct  Miliiory  Affairs  Committav 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Sapper  Training 
and  Infiltration,  Report  Number  6075051665,  28  July  1965  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library), 


assumes  all  the  political  and  niilitary  leadersnip  ot  the  province.  The 
cadre  of  this  standing  coimnittee  are  tnainly  Interested  in  the  political 
atmosphere  and  fnc  provincial  unit  with  military  affairs.  If  the  province 
has  a  main  force  uuLt(s)  attached  to  it  this  unit  is  directly  subordinate 
to  the  Province  Committee .30 
district  Headquarters 

To  many  Viet  Cong  the  district  level  is  the  key  to  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Here  quotas  for  military  service  arc  established,  military 
training  of  Irregular  forces  is  conducted,  and  "agitprops,"  agitacors 
and  propagandists,  are  organised. 51  Basically,  the  districts  are  organ¬ 
ized  similar  to  the  provinces  hut  on  a  smaller  scale, 32  District  com¬ 
mittees  control  operations  similar  to  the  province  setup  through  a  leading 
(executive)  committee.  Subordinate  elements  include  a  propaganda  and 
training  committee,  economics  committee,  a  security  guard,  civilian  pro¬ 
selyting  section.  Front  section  and  the  district  military  unit(s).53 
Below  the  district  are  the  villages  and  hamlets.  At  this  level  there  is 
a  committee  as  in  all  the  higher  levels  and  they  function  to  control  the 
irregular  forces,  w'.ich  are  part-time  soldiers  and  will  not  be  examined 
in  this  thesis, 54 


50lbid. .  p.  3 

53-u,  S.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  p.  11-35. 

52ibid. 

53DopartmenU  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  VC  Quang  Kgai  Provincial  Committee,  pp.  3-4.  In  this  case  out 
of  eleven  districts  in  Quang  Wgai  Province,  eight  of  the  District  Chiefs 
were  members  of  the  Provincial  Coromittec,  so  control  and  planning  were 
very  centralized. 

54u.  S.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  p.  11-35. 
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*iM  Cong  military  units  are  classified  either  as  regular  or 

irregular  Lorces ,  The  regular  forces  comprise  the  best  trained  and  best 

equipped  unics,  led  by  cadre  trained  in  North  Vietnam,^^  The  chu"luc  or 

regular  soldier,  according  to  Bernard  Fall, 

.♦•is  part  of  an  educational,  political,  and  military  elite, 
lie  can  always  read  and  write  and  often  has  completed  six  or 
ei.^hL  years  of  school,  often  was  trained  in  North  Viet -Nam, 
is  a  Communist  Party  member  or  aspires  to  become  one... and 
above  all,  is  proud  of  doing  the  job  bo  is  doing... 

C.  K.  Tauham  described  them  as  operationally  ’’kept  free  to  engage  in  the 

war  of  mo  moment  and  to  select  both  the  field  and  the  time  for  battle.*. 

(they)  rarely  engage  in  combat  when  the  issue  was  in  doubt. Regular 

forces  are  further  divided  into  main  forces  and  local  forces. 

Main  Force- 

“nin  forces  in  the  Viet  Cong  organization  are  directly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Central  Office  or  a  military  region. 58  They  are  well- 
trained  highly  disciplined  guerrilla  Lighters  who  follow  a  rigid  train¬ 
ing  schedule  chat  is  roughly  two-thirds  military  and  one-third  political 
in  content. 59  Main  force  units  arc  organized  into  regiments  and  separate 
battalions.  Information  currently  available  does  not  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  main  force  divisions  although  the  possibility  does  exist  at 


55ibid..  p.  11-23. 

\ 

56Fall,  p.  351. 

5  7George  S.  Patton,  Portrait  of  An  iRSurgent;  A  Study  of  the  Moti¬ 
vation  oi  the  Main  Force  Vietnamese  Communist  Fighting  Man  (U)  ,  (U.  S.  Array 
War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  3  May  1965),  p.  41.  Quoting 
G.  K.  Tanhara. 

58u.  S.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  ^or  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  p,  11-28. 

\ 

59u.  S.  Department  of  State,  At’nresslon  From  The  North,  p.  23. 


military  region  level  to  employ  two  or  more  regiments  in  coordinated  oper¬ 
ations.”*^  A  type  Viet  Cong  main  force  regiment  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  As 
noted  on  tlie  figure,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  exact  information  as  to 
the  number  of  crew-served  weapons  or  radios  in  these  main  force  units. 

Most  weapons  and  radios  vary  with  each  regiment  and  seem  to  be  based  upon 


av.1  Llnbi  I  ity  ^  ^ 

^^j^The  preferred  re.jimental  organization  from  the  information 
available  depicts  a  tri.angular  organization  of  three  rifle  battalions,  a 
weapons  battalion,  air  defense  company,  signal  company,  engineer  company, 
reconnaissance  company  and  medical  company.  This  organization  corresponds 
essentially  to  the  Viet  Minh  organization  used  against  the  French  in  the 

early  stages. *^2 


r  Subordinate  to  the  regimental  headquarters  are  three  rifle 
each  consisting  of  three  rifle  comp.inies,  an  artillery  company 
and  a  sapper  company,  as  shovi^n  in  Figure  9.  The  rifle  companies  are  div¬ 
ided  into  three  platoons  of  three  squads  each.^^  (Figure  10) 


^*^rhe  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  has  referred  to  reports 
of  Viet  Cong  division  sized  units,  but  as  yet  these  reports  arc  uncon¬ 
firmed.  The  largest  tactical  unit  remains  at  regimental  level. 

blAn  idea  of  the  types  of  crew- served  weapons  can  be  noted  in  the 
figures  showing  the  unit  organizations. 

62u,  s,  French  Indo  China ;  Information  concerning  Viet  Minh  (1946- 
1950),  Report  Number  777494.  30  March  1951,  p.  39,  (File  Number  S-17313.1, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  Prepared  by  the  Asslscant.  Chief  of 
Staff,  G2,  Far  East  based  upon  interrogations  of  Viet  Minh  defectors. 
(SECRET) . 

S.  Army,  Headquarters  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 

J2  Section,  Translation  Branch,  Rallier  Interrogation  Report.  (Non-Infil¬ 
trator)  (Control  Number  0633).  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  Libr.iry)  .  (C0NF1DKNTL\L)  . 
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FIGURE  10 

Typs  Vi*t  Cong  Company  ONfr/fysTrmr 

Source:  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  G>inmon<l,  Order  of  Batflo,  p.  29. 


fcp)  Key  regimental  officers  are  the  regimental  coumioin!mr)i  ||^ 
executive  officer  and  the  political  officer.  The  mission  of  the  main 
force  units  is  to  counter  the  government  sweep  operations  and  ambush 
government  forces 

(■^The  July  1965  USARPAC  Intelligence  Bulletin  lists  ten  opera¬ 
tional  Viet  Cong  regiments  including  the  101st  regular  North  Vietnamese 
regiment  .65  Additional  insight  into  main  force  operations  can  be  gained 
from  an  examination  of  five  of  the  older  regiments.  These  are  the  56th 
and  58th  regiments  organic  to  the  Central  Office  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
regiments  organic  to  Military  Region  Five. 

All  of  the  above  main  force  regiments  were  organized  with 
cadre  trained  and  infiltrated  from  North  Vietnam. 66  Four  out  of  the  five 
main  force  regiments  were  activated  in  1962.  The  exception  was  the  56th 
which  was  organized  in  1961.67  Regiments  were  built  around  a  nucleus  of 
a  headquarters  and  one  or  two  rifle  battalions  and  were  usually  complete 
with  all  three  battalions  by  1963.  According  to  information  in  the  "Viet 
Cong  Order  of  Battle"  prepared  by  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam,  the  56th  was  still  short  an  anti-aircraft  company, 
engineer  and  medical  companies  in  June  1965.66  The  other  regiment  organic 
to  the  Central  Office,  the  58th,  has  all  its  elements.  The  1st  Regiment 
is  complete  and  has  added  a  recoilless  rifle  company. 69 


64  Ibid. 

65USARPAC  Intelligence  Bulletin,  September  1965,  p.  59. 

66u.  s.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  pp .  39,  52, 
79,  96,  125. 


67ibid.,  p.  39. 

68ib id . 

69ibid. ,  p  .  79 . 
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The  2d  Regiment  is  the  largest  currently  wi;  i  or:  r::lt.  :^'ir  i ;..  I  !’<)::‘s , 
special  mission  companies  and  a  transportation  company. ^0  The  3d  Regiracnt 
is  now  corapletc  and  has  added  a  guard  and  special  mission  corapany*^^ 

Information  as  to  regimental  operations  is  extremely  limited. 
As  of  January  1965,  the  indications  were  that  none  of  the  five  regiments 
currently  listed  had  fought  as  a  regiment  with  the  exception  of  the  56th 
and  1st  Regiments,  who  had  each  coordinated  a  two  battalion  operation. ^2 
Another  possible  indication  as  to  the  lack  of  regimental  operation  was 
that  prisoners  from  the  1st  and  2d  Regiments  identified  themselves  not 
with  their  regiments  but  with  battalions  and  sometimes  companies. 73  Indi¬ 
cations  were  higher  in  1965.  starting  in  May,  when  four  battalions  attacked 
Sung  Be  and  in  June,  three  battalions  operated  in  Kontum  Province.  USARPAC 
Intelligence  Bulletins  listed  a  total  of  five  regimental  operations  in  1965 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  these  units  are  used  sparingly. 7^ 
Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  regiments  spend  most  of  their  time  train¬ 
ing.  Some  regiments  have  pre-requisites  for  admitrance.  In  the  56th 
Regimcnl ,  personnel  must  have  two  months  of  prior  military  and  political 
training  with  emphasis  on  the  military,  but  this  might  be  due  to  their  sen¬ 
sitive  mission  with  the  Central  Office. 75  This  use  of  regiments  tends  to 
confirm  earlier  ideas  that  the  main  force  units  arc  not  commit  Led  unless 
the  issue  is  clear  cut. 

70Tb id.,  p.  96. 

7  lib  id .  ,  p .  125  • 

72ibld.,  pp*  39,  79. 

73ibid..  p.  79. 

74ugARPAC  Intelligence  Bulletin,  February  1966,  p.  47. 

75u,  S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  39. 
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(^)  Main  force  batta  Lions  organic  to  regiinent-S  generally  conform 
to  Figure  9.  Battalion  strengths  average  500  men.  The  cadre  were  initi¬ 
ally  infiltrated  from  North  Vietnam  and  the  remainder  of  the  soldiers  re- 
criiitod  locally.  One  exception  to  this  is  the  60th  battalion  of  the  1st 
Regiment.  This  entire  battalion  was  trained  in  North  Vietnam  and  infil¬ 
trated  to  the  South, Another  case  is  the  32d  Battalion  of  the  3(1  Regi¬ 
mes  wijicli  was  formed  i*rom  500  North  Vietnamese  volunteers 

S)  Individual  battalions  arc  usually  more  active  than  the  regi- 
still  not  used  indiscriminately.  For  example,  the  3d  battalion 
of  the  56 Lh  Regiment  bad  no  combat  operations  credited  as  of  January  1965 
whereas  the  104th  Battalion  of  the  58th  Regiment  had  five. 78  Main  force 
prisoners  indicate  that  main  force  units  frequently  operate  in  company  or 
smaller  when  not  training  but  these  operations  are  against  carefully 
se Icci ed  targets .79 

fW  separate  main  force  battalions  organic  to  military 

regions  s<Sin  to  prefer  small  unit  actions. 80  xhe  USARPAC  Intelligence 
Bulletins  recorded  only  82  battalion  operations  from  68  separate  battalions 


76Tb id.,  p.  83 

7 7 ib id . .  p.  132,  A  prisoner  from  this  unit  stated  these  men  volun¬ 
teered  to  come  south  only  because  their  families  lived  there. 

78 Ibid . ,  pp.  49,  55. 

79u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Organization  of  3d  Company,  490th  Main  Force  Battalion.  Report  Number  607- 
5040865,  30  June  1965,  (File  Number  C-iR745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  prisoner  of  v^rar  interrogation.  (CONFIDENTIAL).  This  was  also 
established  by  another  prisoner  in  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  In- 
Lonnation  Report  ,  Organization  and  Operations  of  Viet  Cong  44th  Hoa  Da 
District  Company,  Report  Number  6075036265,  18  June  1965,  under  the  same 
file  number. 
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in  1965.^^  Tbo  B00i.h  Battalion  in  Military  Hegion  Seven  had  only  five 
operations  trom  its  founding  iu  I960  to  January  1965  and  the  261st  in 
Militarv  Kegioii  Ki.ght  conducted  eight  One  of  tlie  most  active  and  the 
oldest  of  the  separate  battalions  is  the  306tli  or  **Pliu  Loi  V*  Battalion 
in  Military  Region  Nine  which  dates  back  to  1956*83 

orces  which  operate  in  a 
province  or  district.  These  forces  arc  also  full  time  soldiers  and  are 
no  less  combat  effective  than  the  regiments  and  separate  battalions,  and 
in  many  ways  are  more  active*  Local  forces  can  consist  of  battalions  or 
separate  companies.  If  they  are  responsive  to  the  Province  Party  Committee 
they  arc  designated  Provincial  Mobile  Units.  These  mobile  units  are  avail¬ 
able  for  emplojmient  anywhere  in  the  province  or  In  conjunction  with  main 
force  units. 84  District  Concentrated  Units  are  company  sized  local  forces 
operating  under  the  District  Party  CoinmlL  tee  ,85  of  these  forces  can 

be  massed  by  the  Pro/tnee  Party  Committee  in  any  combination  for  specific 
operations.  A  study  of  organization  charts  has  revealed  no  significant 
differences  in  organization  between  local  force  battalions  and  companies 
and  those  of  main  force  units  . 

One  example  of  a  provincial  force  mobile  unit  is  the  U-Minh 
Battalion  sliown  in  Figure  11.  This  unit  was  organized  in  1959  from  a 


Local  Force 


Regular  Torccs  also  include  local  f 


8iuSARPAC  Tntelllgence  Bulletin,  February  I96f),  p.  47,  and  September 
1965,  p.  59.  These  two  sources  show  tJie  number  of  battalion  operations, 
and  the  number  of  listed  battalions.  This  divides  out  into  one  plus  oper¬ 
ation  per  battalion  per  year  whicii  is  not  very  active. 

82u.  s.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  pp,  169,  182, 

83lbid.,  p.  199. 


84u,  S.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  p.  11-28. 
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FIGURE  12 

Can  The  Battalion,  Provincial  Mobile  Force 
Source:  U.  S.  Militory  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  271. 
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North  Vietnamese  cadre  platoon. By  1962  it  had  increased  to  400  soldiers 
in  Live  companies.  It  is  now  rc-organi5ced  into  four  companies  composed 
mostly  of  youths  and  has  conducted  eight  battalion  operations  since  1959.^^ 

QQ 

Fl»»urc  L2  is  anocher  example,  Lhc  Can  Tho  Battalion  organized  in  1963.°° 

Tho  Viet  Cong  consider  the  5l4th  (Ap  Bac)  Battalion,  shown 
Jn  Figure  13,  their  most  famous  provincial  battalion.  This  unit  was  named 
for  participation  In  the  Ap  Bac  battle  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Viet 
Cong  propaganda  as  a  unit  to  he  iaitated.  It  has  conducted  ten  battalion 
operations Other  examples  of  provincial  battalions  are  the  502d  Battal¬ 
ion  in  Figure  14,  and  tho  Cuu  Long  Battalion  in  Figure  15. 

Irregular  Forces 

Below  province  level  are  the  militia  or  irregular  forces. 

V  QfV 

These  units  are  subordinate  to  villages  or  hamlets. These  arc  tho  part- 
time  soldiers,  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  regional  and  provincial  units  but 
by  the  unit  upgrading  system  arc  also  a  potential  source  of  manpower  for 
regular  units.*^!  Irregular  forces  are  divided  into  guerrilla  forces  and 
People's  Self  Defense  Forces. 

Guerrilla  Forces 

These  can  be  full-time  squads  or  platoons^^  but  theJr  main 
£unctions'*'are  to  collect  taxes,  distribute  propaganda,  provide  security  for 


®^l].  S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  219. 

87ibid. 

88Tb id.,  p.  270. 

89Tb Id.,  pp.  277,278. 


90u.  S.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abu),  p.  IT-28. 


Weapons:  3v57niinRR 
h  8  Imm  tnort 
1  •  GOmm  mort 
2-LMG 
14 .  AR 
2-3.5RL 
FIGURE  13 

AP  BAC  Battalion 

Source:  U.  S.  Military  Assistonce 
Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  279. 


Weapons:  1  xGOmm  mort 
2x57niin  RR 
lx. 30  cal  MG 


ISxAR 

30xSMG 


FIGURE  14 


Source:  U.  S.  Militory  Assistance 
Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  302. 


Weapons:  lx75nini  RR 
2x57imn  RR 
1x81mm  mort 
3  xGOmm  mort 
3x30  cal  MG 
30xAR 
70xSMG 
FIGURE  15 


Cuu  Long  Battalion 


Source; 


U.  S.  Militory  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  437. 


party  raeinbers ,  and  conduct  some  sabotage  and  terrorism.- 


People's  Self^efcnse  Forces  .  .  : 

'.V ;  ;  '  ^ 

iu  si'  are  a  para-military  organization  for  local  defense  of 

O' 

Viet  Cong  hamlets  or  villages.  They  operate  locally  in  such  tasks  as  dig¬ 
ging  fortifications  and  as  lookouts  and  sentries  in  and  around  the  hamlets. 
The  irregular  organization  at  squad  and  platoon  level  is  similar  to  that  of 
regular  units  and  will  be  discussed  nexr ♦ 

Platoon,  Squad  and  Cell  Organization  in  Either  Regular  or  Irregular  Units 
(U)  The  organizations  of  the  platoon  and  squad  are  important  be¬ 
cause  at  this  Level  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  receives  most  of  his  military  and 
political  training.  Inmost  cases  these  squads  and  platoons  arc  recruited 
from  the  same  hamlet  or  village  so  this  places  the  soldier  in  a  familiar 
environment  for  most  of  his  service.  The  platoons  and  squads  seem  to  have 
a  similar  organization  regardless  of  their  level  and  vary  only  as  to  the 
number  and  cype  of  weapons. 

Platooi)  Organization 

(U)  A  Viet  Cong  rifle  platoon  consists  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  as  shown  in  Figure  10,  Platoons  normally  have  a  platoon  headquarters 
called  a  Platoon  Coirnnand  Committee  which  consists  of  a  platoon  leader,  two 
assistant  platoon  leaders  and  a  political  officer.  These  are  also  called 
platoon  cadre  .^5  The  platoon  command  committee  Is  responsible  to  higher 
headquarters  for  the  execution  of  all  orders,  the  organization  and  training 
of  the  platoon  and  the  conduct  of  all  combat  operations.  The  assistant 


93 Ibid. 

94Tb  id. 

95  u.  s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Organigat ion  of  Guerrilla  Forces.  Report  Number  6075031665,  8  June  1965,  p,  I 
(File  Number  16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translated  cap¬ 
tured  Viet  Cone  Document.,^  ,  'A 


platoon  leaders  replace  the  platoon  leader  i  £  he  is  absent  and  are  also 
responsible  £or  equipment,  weapons  and  ammunition  of  the  platoon.  The 
political  officer  is  responsible  for  the  unites  political  training,  in¬ 
doctrination,  promotion,  emulation  and  award  system. 


Squad  Organization 


Viet  Cong  squads  are  organized  around  ten  soldiers  Some 


squads  such  as  those  with  heavy  weapons,  may  have  extra  soldiers  to  carry 
ammunition  but  these  personnel  are  not  permanent  members  of  the  squad.  At 


the  squad  level  the  soldier  is  subjected  to  the  strict  discipline  of  Party 
and  individual  control.  Squads  are  comtnanded  by  a  squad  loader,  who  is 


selected  for  his  maturit>  and  political  reliability.  Great  care  is  taken 


in  his  selection,  because  ho  is  in  dally  contact  with  the  soldier •  One 


example  of  squad  leadership  requires  the  squad  leader  to  inspect  his  own 
weapon  in  front  of  tin*  squad  before  he  inspects  any  other  weapons.^®  TIic 
squad  leader  must  train  and  command  the  squad. He  has  an  assistant  squad 
leader  who  is  responsible  for  squad  logistics  and  administration,^^®  Ihls 
ten  man  squad  is  further  divided  Into  three,  three  man  cells. 


96ii)id, 

s.  Headquarters  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  J2,  Viet  Cong  Squads, 
Platoons,  and  Companies,  12  September  1963,  p.  1,  (File  Number  C-18745 .29-G , 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
Document . 

98lbid.,  p.  15. 

99nepartaient  of  Defense  Tntelligcnce  Information  Report,  Oraan- 
izatlon  of  Guerrilla  Forces,  p.  1. 
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Cell  Orj^anizaLion 

The  cell  is  the  basic  corabat  and  political  unit  of  the  Viet 
Con^  military  or  inanimation.  The  three  cells  include  an  automatic  rifle 
cell,  a  ritle  cell,  and  a  close-corabat  ccll.^^l  The  automatic  rifle  cell 
furnisliee  fire  support  for  the  other  tifo  cells  in  combat*  The  mission  of 
any  cell  is  to  fight  in  the  assault.  Cell  leaders  are  responsible  for  the 
political  security  and  propaganda  of  the  members  and  in  this  regard  the 
leaders  must  always  set  an  example.  This  cell  organization  complies  with 
guerrilla  character  isi  Ics  by  being  light,  simple  and  neat.  It  favors 
sniper  tactics. 

s#  The  ceil  is  designed  to  emphasize  team  work  and  respect,  so 
that  cell  members  will  take  responsibility  for  one  another,  confide  In 


one  another  and  never  leave  a  member  under  any  circumstances. 


102 


Inter¬ 


rogated  prisoners  frequently  coin  a  motto  for  cell  members,  ’’three  for 
one  and  one  for  three,  inseparable  in  work,  combat  and  death. Thus 
the  men  come  to  think  of  each  other  as  brothers.  This  may  help  explain 
the  infrequent  loss  oE  weapons  by  Viet  Cong  and  the  fact  that  tow  bodies 
arc  recovered  by  South  Vietnamese  government  forces. 

(U)  At  cell  level  the  ’’self-criticism”  sessions  which  will  be 
explained  in  Chapter  5,  are  held  daily.  Cell  leaders  meet  each  evening 
with  the  squad  leader  after  these  sessions  to  discuss  the  results. 

Logistics 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  vitally  affected  by  his  logistics 
system  since  his  survival  is  dependent  upon  a  source  of  food,  weapons. 


^^^Viet  Cong  Squads,  Platoons,  and  Companies,  p,  16. 


102Tb id , 
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clothin,;;  and  shelter.  As  Long  as  the  Viet  Cong  depended  solely  on  smalls 
locally  organized  guerrilla  units,  supply  was  not  a  serious  problem,  but 
the  growth  of  regional  and  regular  forces,  plus  the  addition  of  an  admin¬ 
istrative  structure  required  an  extensive  logistical  system. Nonethe¬ 
less,  this  system  does  require  the  soldier  to  attempt  sel£-suf Cicieacy 
and  endure  hardship.  It  requires  the  soldier  to  "live  off  the  land," 
which  to  him  is  the  local  population,  the  Amed  Forces  of  South  Vietnam 

or  his  own  resourcefulness . 

(U)  Viet  Cong  logistics  seems  to  be  dependent  on  a  base  area 
where  the  svsten  is  controlled  and  coordinated.^®^  These  base  areas  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  secure  Locations  for  headquarters,  billets, 
administrative  units  and  production  activities 
The  System 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  a  key  part  of  the  logistics  system 
since  he  is  often  the  procurer.  It  is  the  soldier  that  works  in  the 
fields  to  grow  food,  and  it  is  the  soldier  that  captures  the  weapons  and 
equipment,  that  gives  him  tlie  means  to  fight,  Tlie  personnel  that  handle 
the  soldier's  logistics  are  the  assistant  squad  leaders,  assistant  platoon 
leaders^®®  and  the  adjutants  at  company,  battalion  and  regimental  level. 


104itoberL  Scigliano,  South  Vietnam;  Nation  Under  Stress,  (Boston; 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1963),  p.  139. 

1®5 Joseph  B.  Mayo,  Logistics  of  the  Viet  Cong  (U) ,  (U,  S.  Army  War 
College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  6  March  1964),  p.  iv.  (SECRET), 

lObibld. 
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lOSpepartment  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Pveport,  Organ.- 
ization  of  Guerrilla  Forces,  p ,  1 . 


(U)  The  adjutant  is  the  full  time  supply  officer  for  Viet  Cong 
units.  At  company  level,  according  to  one  captured  document,  he  checks 
on  waste  and  corruption,  provides  food,  is  responsible  for  ctie  company 
production  plan,  and  receives  and  issues  money  to  the  platoons  and 
squads .  These  duties  are  the  same  at  battalion  level  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  supervising  the  sewing  cell  which  make  clothing, 
establi sh iiu  niontiiLy  operational  budgets  and  supervising  the  equipment 
requirenents  oi  the  battalion . 

Supplies 

(^)  The  main  stay  ot  the  Viet  Cong  soldier’s  diet  is  rice, 
flavored  with  ”nuoc  mam,*’  a  locally  procured  fish  sauce.  Soldiers  are 
issued  rice  in  a  monthly  ration  that  has  been  purchased  by  the  adjutant. 

If  the  unit  is  in  a  good  location  this  rice  ration  may  be  supplemented 
by  some  meat  or  fish,  and  vegetables.  In  some  main  force  regiments  the 
combat  troops  are  Issued  more  rations  than  the  support  troops, and 
if  the  soldier  is  a  member  of  a  heavy  weapons  squad  his  ration  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  Rations  are  issued  to  the  soldier  through  his  squad  and  cell 
chain  of  command.  Soldiers  cook  their  own  rice  on  squad  or  cell  fires. 

(U)  Excess  food  is  sometimes  stored  with  the  units,  but  it  is 
not  uiicoimnon  for  selected  farmers  to  cache  food  for  Viet  Cong  units. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  units  that  will  be  operating  away  from  their 
normal  base  areas. 


S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Duties  of  Adjutants,  Report  ?^uraber  6075028765,  3  Juno  1965,  p.  1,  (File 
Number  16961.40,  Tort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translated  captured 
Viet  Cong  Document. 

llOlbld. 

^U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Battle,  p.  39. 
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(U)  The  Viet  Con^  soldier  is  issued  clothing  and  equipment  of  local 

manutacLure .  This  normally  includes  at  least 

'Iwo  suits  of  local  peasant  garb. 

One  colored  armband  or  scarf. 

Headgear • 

One  pair  of  tennis  shoes. 

One  waterproof  ground  sheet. 

One  mosquito  net  • 

One  canteen, 

Oite  mess  kit. 

Tl'.ese  items  may  be  replaced  wlieii  worn  oul  ,  but  tlic  soJdior  must  be  sure 
this  replacement  was  due  to  ”fair-wear-and-tuar*’  since  wastage  is  an 
important  discussion  topic  at  the  nightly  ”self-cr it  icism**  sessions.  Tlie 
Class  IIT  needs  o£  the  soldier  are  minimal  since  he  needs  only  a  small 
atnouuL  of  kerosene  Cor  cooking, 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  soldier  will  fig'it  with  a  weapon  either  locally 
made,  captured  from  the  South  Vietnamese  BT\Tr/  or  infiltrated  from  North 
Viecnam.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  Viet  Cong  units  have  the  capability 
to  make  various  types  ot‘  weapons.  One  prisoner  stated  that  he  worked  in 
a  machine  shop  that  produced  sniall  arms  ammunition,  mines,  and  repaired 
Individual  and  some  crew  served  weapons. 

Ammuaitbn  is  critical  to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  some  units  for  the  soldier  to  turn  in  empty  cases  before  drawing  new 
rounds.^^^  An  example  of  a  basic  load  of  aiiiraunition  for  one  combat  opera¬ 
tion  was  mentioned  in  a  captured  document  as  600  rounds  for  eacli  machine  gun, 


ll^Mayo,  p,  17, 

S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Interrogation  Report,  Report  Number  6075025765,  26  May  1965,  (File 
Number  16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a 
prisoner  interrogat ion. 

S.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  V/arfare  (Abn)  ,  p,  VTI-55. 
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300-400  rounds  for  each  automatic  rifle,  150-200  rounds  Cor  each  sub¬ 
machine  y,u:\  and  80-100  rounds  for  each  rifle. 

Weapons  captured  by  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  are  required  to  be 
turned  in  through  clianncls  to  his  regiment  or  battalion,  if  a  separate  unit. 
They  reissue  the  weapons  to  other  Viet  Cong  units  based  upon  their  needs. 118 
Indications  that  logistics  is  a  limiting  factor  in  Viet  Cong 
operai  ions  is  evidenced  by  tlie  number  of  maneuver  units  often  required  to 
produce  food.  According  to  the  "Viet  Cong  Order  oC  Battle,"  one  battalion 
of  the  58tli  regiment  is  always  engaged  in  food  production.  In  the  1st 
regiment  ,  one  rifle  and  one  reconnaissance  company  are  needed  to  grow 
food. 11^ 

Medical  System 

level  of  command  wlchin  the  military  structure  contains 
a  medical  clement.  There  is  a  dispensary  at  each  railitarj^  region  staffed 
by  two  medical  officers,  including  a  surgeon, which  can  handle  from 
twenty  to  thirty  patients.  At  regimental  level  there  is  a  medical  team 
that  can  provide  emergency  surgery  and  treats  battle  casualties.  This  team 
consists  of  four  medical  officers,  including  a  surgeon  and  two  aidmen.^'^^ 


117u.  s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 

Viet  Cone  Interrogation  Report,  Report  Number  b075021765,  17  May  1965,  p. 
48,  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A 
translation  of  a  prisoner  Interrogation,  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Order  of  Hattie,  p.  179. 


119lbid.,  pp.  61,86. 

IZOj^tter,  Headquarters,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  15  September  1964,  subject:  "Viet  Cong  Medical  System"  (U)  ,  (File 
Number  C-18745.81,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

There  is  a  political  officer  assigned  to  this  dispensary. 


^2 lib id.  Of  the  three  medical  officers  reported  captured  in  this 
letter  only  one  had  any  extensive  medical  trainiiv};.. , 
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Tiie  baLLalions  each  have  a  first  aid  cell  \v  *on<:  $'ir<iec;;,  a  tioctcr,  a 

••  Liir? 

surgical  assistanL  and  two  nidraen,^^^  At  company  level  there  is  one  aid- 
luan  capable  of  administering  first  aid,^^^  All  units  submit  requests  for 
medical  supplies  through  military  channels  to  the  province  military  re-- 

l^ion  ,124 

For  the  evacuation  of  battle  casualties  the  Viet  Cong  arc 
dependent  upon  civilian  porters*  These  are  usually  recruited  on  the  basis 
of  four  porters  for  each  litter  casualty. 1^^ 

The  logistics  section  of  the  military  region  provides  general 
supervision  over  the  entire  medical  system  of  the  military  region*^ 

The  Viet  Cong  have  a  wall  organized  system  to  support  their 
tactical  operations  even  thougli  the  level  of  professionalism  in  their 
doctors  appears  to  be  below  western  standards  and  they  arc  usually  short 
of  equipment  and  medicine. 127  7he  system  does  seem  capable  of  rendering 
minimal  care  to  its  military  personnel,  and  the  fact  that  this  system 
exists  is  no  doubt  an  effective  morale  factor  for  the  soldier. 

t 

By  west-ern  standards  the  Viet  Con?  logistical  system  Is  prim- 


\ 


Itive,  but  It  does  not  seem  to  hamper  their  current  operations.  The  big¬ 
gest  weakness  is  its  failure  to  support  sustained  operations  due  to  Its 


^•^^Ibid . 

124u,  s.  Department  ot  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Medical  and  Rear  Service  Support  Activities,  Report  Stmiber  6075034965 
14  June  1965,  p.  8,  (File  Number  N’“16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Uocurnent. 

125viet  Cong  Medical  System,  p.  2.  One  prisoner  staled  that  in  his 
area  twenty  percent  of  the  wounded  died. 


126 Ibid. 
127ibid. 
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reliance  on  local  production,  but  to  the  Viet  Cong  it  is  a  simple,  effec¬ 
tive  and  combat  tested  system.  Its  lack  of  meebanizat Lon  compliments  the 
terrain,  the  tactics,  and  the  mobility  employed  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  a 
revolutionary  war. 


Evaluation 


Viet  Cong  have  been  able  to  maintain  and  increase  their 


strength  by  making  attractive  appeals  to  the  population  of  South  Vietnam. 

So  long  as  the  South  Vietnamese  government  ts  unable  to  effectively  con¬ 
trol  the  population,  and  the  Viet  Cong  offer  the  only  outlet  for  redressing 
grievances,  this  will  be  one  of  their  major  strengths.  The  validity  of 
their  propaganda  docs  not  pose  a  significant  problem  to  them,  since  once 
a  soldier  is  committed  the  organizational  system  absorbs  him.  In  this  way 
soldiers  are  isolated  from  contact  with  the  Southern  government  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  intense  propaganda  by  cadre  in  order  to  reinforce  Viet  Cong 
ideals.  If  the  Viet  Cong  are  forced  co  depend  upon  Infiltration  as  a 
source  of  trained  cadre,  this  could  pose  some  problems  in  rapidly  filling 
unit  vacancies.  This  might  happen  if  the  Viet  Cong  could  be  denied  their 
traditional  base  and  training  centers  In  the  South,  and  make  them  depend¬ 
ent  o:i  training  areas  outside  South  Vietnam.  Current  available  evidence, 
though,  does  indicate  that  the  Viet  Cong  can  successfully  recruit  in  the 


South. 

Draftees  from  North  Vietnam  could  cause  problems  in  motiva¬ 
tion  and  training.  These  soldiers  may  not  be  as  strongly  motivated  as 
native  Southerners  and  may  not  be  used  to  the  rigors  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

(U)  Tlie  Viet  Cong  have  not  deviated  significantly  from  Giap*s 
concept  of  organization.  The  three  types  of  units  allow  the  Viet  Cong 
to  "arm  the  people'*  with  a  minimum  amount  of  overhead.  It  also  allows 
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units  to  linvo  a  military  status  while  executing;  para -military  missions 
such  ns  a  villa.^e  guerrilla  unit  escorting  Vice  Cong  offici.als. 

The  military  organization  facilitates  mobility  and  small 
unit  employment,  and  still  retains  relatively  strong  organization  for 
employmoiiL  against  important  targets.  A  major  deficiency,  though,  is  the 
lack  of  lieavy  weapons  tbrougbout  t.ie  orj’anizations  which  rettuires  more 
effort  on  the  parr  of  the  soldier  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

Coatrol  headquarters  facilitate  che  conduct  of  a  guerrilla 
war.  Military  regions  are  used  to  control  different  types  of  forces 
whicii  are  massed  for  specific  operations.  As  long  as  the  Viet  Cong  can 
select  a  target  and  rehearse  their  plans,  this  method  is  effective;  how^ 
ever,  this  does  not  train  these  units  in  rapid  reaction  to  changing  situ¬ 
ations.  This  employnicnt:  may  bo  hampered  by  a  lack  of  permanent  working 
arrangements  between  units.  The  advantage  of  massing  selected  units  for 
a  single  operation  may  be  lessened  by  increased  coordination  problems, 
and  a  lack  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  regimental  and  battalion 
staffs  in  planning  and  conducting  large  unit  operations.  Figures  16  and 
17  arc  examples  of  military  units  operating  in  a  province.  These  units 
could  be  used  by  a  province  control  headquarters  lor  an  operation  if  mili¬ 
tary  region  approved. 

The  organization  oC  small  units  is  a  definite  advantage.  It 
provides  f or  a  close  relationship  between  soldiers  in  a  cell  and  forces 
the  soldiers  to  depend  upon  one  another.  It  faci]  itcites  motivation  and 
control  by  the  Party,  and  is  Ideally  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  soldier 
in  a  guerrilla  war  that  emphasizes  small  unit  employment. 

The  Viet  Coni;  lack  a  logistics  capability  for  sustained  ef¬ 
fort  .  The  fact  that  food  must  be  produced  at  the  unit  level  makes  these 
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uniLs  dcpeadeur  upon  some  base  area  whore  their  food  is  thrown  and  thereby 
decreases  unit  inobiiity.  It  also  forces  tactical  units,  many  oC  which  are 
Highly  trained,  to  divert,  some  of  tlieir  conibat  cnpabiliLv  toward  production, 
riiis  lo?,istics  system  requires  close  supervision  by  leaders  to  avoid  waste 
and  thcrebv  inflicts  some  liardships  upon  the  soldier. 

The  medical  svstoin  seems  to  provide  adequate  care  for  the 
wounded  in  li;;b(.  ot  his  l)ackgri>und .  A  weakness  in  medical  supply  is  some¬ 
times  overcinno  by  local  purchase  and  if  these  local  sources  were  removed, 
this  could  pose  a  sit^nificant  problem. 

(U)  The  organizat ionai  aspects  of  the  Viet  Coiu^  does  not  pose 
sigait  leant  weaknesses  if  they  are  able  to  conduct  a  war  on  their  own 
terms.  The  organization  is  designed  to  function  in  an  insurgency  where 
the  people  constitute  the  main  objective  and  in  this  light  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  extremely  effective.  There  are,  however,  weaknesses  that,  if  ex¬ 
ploited,  could  iiave  au  adverse  affect  on  the  Viet*  Cong,  but  these  weak¬ 
nesses  will  not.  be  detrimental  as  long  as  the  war  is  foug)iL  within  the  lim¬ 
its  set  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

(U)  The  next  chapter  will  consider  the  leadership  and  niotiva- 
cional  aspects  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  order  tu  determine  their  effect  on  the 
soldier  and  compliment  the  organizational  structure. 
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LEADERSHIP 

(U)  The  purpose  ol  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  leadership 
doctrine  of  the  VlcL  Cong  i::  order  to  deterninc  its  effect  in  motivating 
soldiers.  This  examinatioi:  will  also  isolate  some  critical  leadership 
problems  and  explain  some  ot  the  methods  the  Viet  Cong  use  to  solve  them. 

(U)  The  parallel  Party  organization  materially  influences  lead¬ 
ership  by  placing  personnel  in  responsible  positions,  and  by  providing 
an  ideology  that  can  be  used  as  an  aid  to  motivation.  Therefore,  the 
role  of  the  Party,  as  explained  in  Chapter  Three,  provided  some  back¬ 
ground  for  this  chapter  by  explaining  the  role  of  the  Party  as  it  affected 
the  soldier.  It  will  become  apparent  here  that  no  discussion  of  leader¬ 
ship  is  complete  unless  the  Party  influence  is  considered. 

(U)  It  will  also  be  helpful  to  bear  in  mind  the  cellular  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Viet  Cong  mentioned  in  Chapter  Four.  This  small  unit  plays 
an  important  part  in  providing  leadership  supports  which  influence  both 
the  leadership  situation,  the  leaders,  and  the  led.  In  this  regard,  Giap's 
views  on  leadership  are  important  since,  in  the  position  of  Defense  Minis¬ 
ter  of  North  Vietnam,  his  influence  is  felt  as  far  down  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  as  the  cellular  organization. 

Giap's  Influence  On  Leadership 

The  Situation 

(U)  Giap  developed  Ills  leadership  concepts  for  use  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  In  such  an  environment,  it  was  obvious  to  him  that  opera¬ 
ting  forces  must  be  capable  of  efficient  operation  under  adverse 
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conditions;  be  capable  of  operating  with  little  materiel  support,  and 
would  initially  be  maimed  and  staffed  by  personnel  generally  unfamiliar 
with  military  methods.  This  situation  also  assumed  a  mobilization  of 
the  entire  population. 

(U)  The  Party,— In  order  to  live  in  this  situation  Giap  wrote 

that  a  revolutionary  army  must  be  built  upon  democratic  principles  and 

under  the  leadership  of  the  Party.  Thus  he  wrote  that 

in  leading  the  building  of  the  array,  our  Party  has  firmly  stuck 
to  tfie  principle  of  democratic ce^ltralisa.  .•  (which)  ,  is  che 
organizational  principle  of  our  Party;  ♦..it  has  taken  care  to 
build  the  army  with  a  genuine  inner  democracy  and  also  a  very 
strict  conscious  discipline*^ 

He  also  observed  that  **co  practice  democracy  is  also  to  apply  the  mass 
line  of  the  Party  in  leading  the  army, *'2  thereby  formally  establishing 
the  relationship  of  the  Party  to  democracy  and  discipline. 

(U)  Democracy . lap  felt  a  revolutionary  arra>’  must  be  based 
on  political,  military  and  economic  democracy.  To  hira  political  dem¬ 
ocracy  meant  open  meetings  wiiere  the  officers  and  men  could  state  their 
views  on  such  tasks  as  fighting,  work,  study  and  questions  of  living 
conditions. 3  lie  set  the  stage  for  the  now  familiar  self-criticism 
sessions  when  he  wrote  that  in  our  array  “not  only  have  the  officers  the 
right  to  criticize  the  soldiers  but  the  latter  also  have  the  right  to 
criticize  the  former.”^ 


^General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People^ s  War  People *s  Army  (U,  S*  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  128* 

2 Ibid . 

3Tb  id. 
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(U)  This  political  democracy  was  somewhat  simil^4i  J(i|f^l^ 
democracy  since  Giap  referred  to  both  as  democratic  meetings,  called 
whenever  circumstances  permitted.  In  these  meetings  plans  were  discussed 
and  both  officers  and  men  attempted  to  overcome  their  difficulties  to¬ 
gether.  However,  lest  an  observer  get  the  idea  that  there  was  a  pure 
democracy  operating  in  the  military,  he  also  added  that  the  soldier  must 
obey  his  officers  without  quest  ion. 5 

(U)  Economic  democracy  was  a  form  of  public  accountability 
where  all  ranks  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  resources. 
He  stated  that  by  making  finance  public  ” . * .we  succeeded  in  promoting  the 
activity  and  creativeness  of  the  masses  of  officers  and  men,  and... (con¬ 
centrated)  their  wisdom  to  solve  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
problems. .  .**6  Thus  it  appears  that  even  the  lowest  ranking  soldier  would 
have  the  right  to  question  the  use  of  resources  and  taxes.  This  could 
possibly  be  an  advantage  in  a  guerrilla  unit  which  lacked  experienced 
personnel  in  financial  matters,  since  a  member  of  the  unit  might,  based 
upon  civilian  experience,  be  able  to  contribute  possible  solutions  to 
financial  pr^lems  overlooked  by  his  equally  inexperienced  comrades. 

yl^^isc  ip  line  .--Giap  felt  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  a 
"people's  war"  called  for  a  conscious  discipline,  that  required  a  poli¬ 
tical  awareness  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  that  was  maintained  through 
education  and  training  rather  than  punishment.  In  this  situation  the 
military,  of  their  own  accord,  would  respect  and  maintain  discipline  by 
reminding  each  other  of  their  responsibilities .7  The  existence  of  this 


5 Ibid.,  p.  58. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  129. 
7lbid. 
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type  of  discipline  was 
Minh  in  1950  and  were  interrogated  by  U.  S.  personnel  in  Japan.  These 
prisoners  noted  that  criticism  and  education  were  used  extensively  as 
punishment .  In  some  cases ,  punishment  for  minor  offenses  was  often  de¬ 
cided  at  company  level,  by  a  majority  vote. 8  Lest  this  benevolent  con¬ 
cept  be  misleading,  however,  these  prisoners  also  noted  the  existence  of 
a  comprehensive  punishment  system  throughout  the  military  organization 
which  even  allowed  regimental  commanders  to  inflict  the  death  penalty.^ 
So  while  Giap  wrote  that  a  democratic  army  "submits  to  a  rigorous  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  one  freely  consented  to, "10  there  were  more  conventional 
safeguards  to  this  system  than  mere  verbal  rebukes. 

(U)  The  sum  total  of  these  concepts  enabled  Giap  to  conceive 
a  situation  of  a  politically  oriented  army  based  on  revolutionary  con¬ 
cepts  of  "internal  democracy  and  iron  discipline  ."H  The  iron  discip¬ 
line  meant  that  "everyone  in  the  army,  regardless  of  rank  or  office, 
must  observe  (it).. .and  no  infringements  are  (were)  allowed. "12 
Giap  Views  The  Leaders 

(U)  Even  in  a  revolutionary  army,  there  is  a  requirement  for 
leaders.  Giap  explained  this  need  when  he  wrote  "owing  to  the  demand  of 
the  revolutionary  work,  there  are  in  our  army  differences  in  ranks  and 


8u.  S.  French  Indo  China;  Information  concerning  Viet  Minh  (1946- 
1950),  Report  Number  777494,  30  March  1951,  p.  10,  (File  Number  S- 17313.1, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  Prepared -Jj^y  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G2,  Far  East  based  upon  interrogations *o5  Viet  Minh  defectors . (SECRET) 


9lbid. 

lOciap,  p.  53. 
lllbid..  p.  131. 
12lbid..  p.  128. 
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offices,"  hut  he  also  preserved  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  flavor  of 
the  army  x/hen  he  added,  "...they  have  not  and  cannot  Influence  the  rola- 
tions  of  political  equality  in  the  army."^^  This  meant  that  while  the  sol- 
diers  may  have  difterent  ranks  and  military  duties,  they  arc  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Party. 

(U)  Oiap  wanted  officers  with  the  "common  touch*"  In  his  situ¬ 
ation  both  officers  and  men  would  cooperate  together  and  recO/';nizc  that 
even  thougli  each  had  particular  responsibilities  toward  the  cause,  their 
relationship  would  still  be  one  of  comradeship  based  on  political  equal¬ 
ity.  The  officer  would  like  his  men,  guide  them  In  their  work  and  take 
an  interest  In  their  lives.  An  officer,  he  wrote,  must  set  a  good  example, 
be  resolute  and  brave  in  order  to  insure  discipline,  internal  democracy 
and  achieve  unity  among  his  men.  He  must  behave  like  a  chief  and  a  leader 
but  at  the  same  time  cultivate  a  mutual  affection  of  brothers-iu-arms 
tested  and  forged  in  battle. 

Giap  Views  The  led 

(U)  Oiap’s  writings  also  outlined  the  responsibilities  of  the 
soldier  in  this  revolutionary  army.  These  responsibilities  are  summarized 
in  the  ten  points  of  the  "Oath  of  Honour,"  the  code  of  the  Viet  Minh  sol¬ 
dier,  and  which  are,  according  to  George  K.  Tanbam,  currently  followed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldier.  Tn  this  oath  the  soldier  swears  to: 15 

13lbid. 

l^lbld  . ,  p.  57. 

ISGeorge  S.  Patton,  Portrait  of  An  Insurgent;  A  Study  of  The  Mo^- 
vation  of  the  Main  Force  Vietnamese  Communist  f 

War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  3  May  196b),  p.  59  ISLCRtl), 
quoting  G.  K.  Tanham. 
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Sacrifice  everything  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Obey  bis  officers. 

Fight  resolutely  and  without  complaint. 

Train  diligent  1>. 

Keep  secrets. 

Bear  torture  if  captured. 

Never  to  reveal  information. 

Take  care  of  his  equipment. 

Respect  and  help  the  civilian  population. 

Maintain  high  morale. 

(U')  In  his  book,  Giap  describes  the  first  point  of  the  oath  in 

more  detail.  !ic  stated  the  soldier  proinised:^*^ 

To  sucriilcc  likiself  unreserved Iv  tor  the  Fatherland,  fight 
for  the  cause  o.‘  national  independence,  democracy,  and 
socialism,  under  Lite  leadership  of  the  Viet  Nam  Worker's 
I’artv  (Lao  Dong)  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic,  to  build  a  peaceful,  reunified,  independent, 
democratic  and  prosperous  Viet  Nam  and  contribute  to  the 
strengtlieniug  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  tlie  world. 

T'nus,  Giap  Looked  for  the  soldier  to  give  himself  completely  to  the  cause, 

hut  under  the  leadership  of  the  Party.  This  meant  that  from  the  outset 

the  soldier  would  understand  he  was  part  of  a  political  movement  aimed 

at  the  ultimate  reunification  of  the  country. 17 

(L*)  lie  amplified  points  two  and  three  of  the  oath  by  emphasizing 

the  fighter’s  responsibility  to  vigorously  carry  out  the  orders  of  his 

superiors  and  "throw  himself  body  and  soul  into  the  immediate  and  strict 

fulfil  Imcuc  oi  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him."^®  liiis  should  help  emphasize 

the  idea  I -lat  self-conscious  discipline  could  not  be  allowed  to  subvert 

the  primary  mission  of  devotion  to  duty. 


IbGJap,  p.  54. 

17Thcse  goals  in  the  soldier's  oath  closely  parallel  the  aims  of  the 
Front  noted  in  Chapter  Four,  and  used  in  recruiting  for  the  Liberation 
Army . 

l-SGiap,  p.  5S. 
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(U)  Finally,  Giap  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  people  in  a 
revolutionary  war.  In  Point  nine  of  the  oath,  he  cautioned  the  soldier  to 
follow  three  rules  in  contact  with  the  people.  He  must  respect,  help,  and 
defend  thorn,  in  order  to  win  their  confidence  and  affection  and  solidity 
the  union  between  the  people  and  the  army.l^ 

Giap*s  Legacy 


(U)  The  affect  of  Giap's  Leadership  concepts  on  the  Viet  Cong 
will  be  apparent  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  t!iis  chapter.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  when  the  Viet  Cong  speak  of  leadership,  they  are  not  preach¬ 
ing  a  new  doctrine  that  has  risen  overnight.  Theirs  is  a  product  that  has 
been  conceived  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  fit  a  particular  array,  and  it 
iias  been  battle  tested. 

(U)  Giap  has  given  the  Viet  Cong  a  viable  concept  of  Leadership 
that  advocates  internal  democracy  "hand  in  hand"  with  self-conscious  dis¬ 
cipline.  This  concept  was  designed  tu  emphasize  the  democratic  character 
of  the  army  and  the  political  equality  of  officers  and  men.  It  is  based 
on  an  assumption  that  officers  and  men  arc  dedicated  to  a  single  goal, 
victory  for  the  Party,  and  will  cast  aside  personal  differences  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  stated  goals  of  the  revolution. 

(U)  Giap *8  leader  will  lead  by  example  and  guide  his  men  through 
persuasion  and  education  rather  than  by  punishment. 

(U)  For  the  soldier,  fiiap  has  given  strict  guidelines  in  Che 
"ten  point  oath."  The  soldier  knows  he  is  expected  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  cause,  devote  all  his  energies  toward  fulfillment  of  the  mission, 
obey  his  officers,  keep  secrets  and  respect  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
the  soldier  also  has  a  responsibility  to  make  policy  work,  and  has  an 
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opportunity  Lhrou^^h  democratic  means  to  criticize  his  leaders  if  he  Teels 
these  policies  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  cause. 

The  Viet  Confi  Leadership  Situation 
Environmental  Influences 

(C)  The  leadership  situation  that  confronts  the  Viet  Cong  is 
in  many  ways  similar  and  fraught  with  the  same  hardships  as  those  experi¬ 
enced  by  Ciap  and  his  Viet  Minh  soldiers,  Kven  though  the  Viet  Cong,  as 
did  the  Viet  Minh,  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  people  they  arc  still 
subjected  to  a  poor  diet,  lack  ot  adequate  shelter  and  the  prospect  of  a 
long  protracted  struggle,  l^ile  they  feel  this  struggle  will  eventually 
insure  victory,  it  is  still  a  basic  cause  of  their  miserable  existence. 
When  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  maintain  pressure  on  the  Viet  Cong,  he 
is  forced  to  constantly  change  locations  and  faces  the  prospect  of  losing 
even  such  basic  luxuries  as  hot  food,  flis  tactical  doctrine  of  the  ambush 
requires  patience  and  long  periods  of  waiting,  often  in  uncomfortable 
positions,  in  addition  to  lualntaining  strict  light,  noise  and  camouflage 
discipline.  Added  to  this  arc  tne  lonely  nights  without  his  family. 

One  example  of  this  Lonely  existence  is  the  strict,  almost 
puritanical  sexual  code  imposed  on  the  Viet  Cong. 20  xhis  was  noted  in  a 
Rand  report  that  indicated  Viet  Cong  soldiers  are  not  allowed  any  romantic 
contacts  with  women  unless  it  leads  to  marriage  and  family,  and  that  sol¬ 
diers  are,  in  fact,  encouraged  to  delay  marriage  until  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  On  the  positive  side,  the  report  noted  that  In  some  cases  the  Viet 
Cong  do  help  members  find  wives.  If  they  arc  thought  to  be  ready  for  the 


20john  C,  Donnell,  Guy  J.  Parker  and  Joseph  J,  Zasloff,  Viet  Cong 
Motivation  and  Morale;  A  preliminary  Report  (U) ,  A  report  to  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  DeCense/international  Security  Affairs,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rand  Corporation  (Santa  Monica:  March  1965),  p.  12. 
(CONFIDENTIAL) . 
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responsibility,  buc  even  marriage  does  not  change  the  rule  forbidding 
families  to  accv»tnpany  soldiers, 21 


Democracy  In  The  VicL  CQn^> 
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(U)  Tl^e  evidence  available  points  to  the  lact  that  the  Viet  Cong 
iiave  endeavored  to  create  a  leadership  situation  similar  to  that  used  bv 
Che  Viet  Minh.  Tn  order  to  tiiaintiain  the  same  type  of  leadership  situation 
referred  to  In  Giap's  v/ritiugs,  the  Viet  Cong  liavc  imitated  the  concept  of 
democracy  and  discipline. 

(U)  One  form  oi  poLil  ical  democracy  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  is  the 
criticism  sessions  and  regimenal  activities  at  unit  level  where  tUc  sol¬ 
diers  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  their  views  and  criticize  one  another. 
This  continued  use  of  criticism  is  apparent  from  Viet  Cong  documents,  one 
of  which  called  for  cadres  to  "boldly  promote  criticism  and  self-criti- 
cism'*22  in  order  to  solidity  the  Party  base.  Another  example  of  its  use 
came  from  Y  Lou,  a  defector,  who  stated  that  after  each  day  "we  indulge 
in  sessions  ot  stocktaking  and  crit lcisra,"23 

(U)  Military  democracy  to  che  Viet  Cong  refers  to  "battle  analy¬ 
sis."  Leaders  are  continually  reminded  to  institute  it  prior  to  and  after 
each  eugagcmenl  .24  This  concept  of  military  democracy  is  primarily  a 
training  and  briefing  vehicle  to  Insure  that  all  inerobers  know  their  dut¬ 
ies,  but  it  has  bccu  used  even  in  periods  wuere  rapid  decisions  were  nec¬ 
essary.  iTiis  v>^as  noted  in  the  case  oi  Nguyen-Bat  who  was  in  charge  of 


21lbid, 


22u,  s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Letter  Box  Numbers,  Report  L’umber  6075036965,  21  June  1965,  Attachment 
2,  (File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library),  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 


23u.  S.  Department  of  State,  A  Threat  to  Peace  Part  Tl,  Far  eastern 
Series  110  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  December  1961), 


P. 


32. 


24ibid.,  p. 


a  boat  carryinK  contraband  Into  the  South.  IVhen  his  mission  had  aborted 
clue  to  bad  weather  and  there  was  a  crucial  choice  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
to  save  the  boat  or  the  carRo,  Bat  stated  that  "after  everyone  expressed 
his  ideas,  T  had  all  the  supplies  and  weapons  thrown  overboard  ."25  This 
democracy,  though,  is  not  meant  to  be  used  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Viflaile 
the  iTiet  Cong  allow  this  discussion  before  or  after  a  battle,  during  the 
fight,  orders  must  be  obeyed  without  question  by  all  soldiers. 

Discipline  In  The  Viet  Coiir  "  , 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  rely  on  discipline  to  maximize  the  efficiency 

\ 

of  their  operations  and  minimize  the  hardships  they  rausu  endure.  TUcy 
also,  as  was  noted  in  Chapter  Three,  submit  to  the  absolute  discipline  of 
the  Party  and  the  sacriCices  that  it  requires.  To  this  end,  cadre  are 
constantly  reminding  the  soldiers  of  the  necessity  to  sacrifice  themselves 

for  the  people  and  the  Fatherland .26 

(dlf^  In  line  with  Giap’s  concept  of  a  freely  consented  to  discip¬ 
line,  Viet  Cong  documents  indicate  a  similar  concept  for  maintaining  this 
discipline.  Breaches  of  discipline  within  the  Viet  Cong  are  punished  not 
by  corporal  punishment,  but  by  prolonged  self  criticism .27  \fliile  no  doc¬ 
umentation  exists  to  conlirm  the  Viet  Cong  use  of  confinement  or  the  death 
penalty,  the  fact  that  it  existed  in  the  Viet  >Iinh  makes  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  within  the  Viet  Cong. 

w  One  example  of  the  strict  discipline  required  of  Viet  Cong 
\inlts  is  found  in  a  document  describing  the  infiltration  of  these  units 
into  South  Vietnam.  Here  emphasis  is  on  squad  leaders  who  must  insure 


25Tb id.,  p.  102. 

26 Ibid.,  p.  32. 
27Donnell,  Parker  and 


that  during  the  move  no  leaves  are  picked,  bushes  cut  doi/n,  or  dry  wood 
cut.  Noise  discipline  is  strictly  enforced  and  all  personnel  are  restricted 
to  the  route  of  march  and  campsite  areas  during  halts .  No  cooking  is  al¬ 
lowed  after  1900  hours  and  weapons  are  always  hung  in  readiness  near  the 
soldiers.  Plastic  sheets,  ponchos  and  tents  are  forbidden  even  in  the 
rain, 2d  When  a  campsite  is  closed,  it  is  policed  by  the  soldiers  and  all 
traces  of  habitation  arc  removed,  all  leaves  dispersed  and  hushes  untied. 29 
(U)  A  final  part  of  the  leadership  situation  liiat  influences  all 
aspects  of  the  Viet  Cong  military  situation  is  the  use  of  a  historical  base 
for  military  existence.  According  to  Bernard  Fall,  the  "Vietnamese  Com¬ 
munist  forces .. .have  seen  to  it  that  all  their  military  exploits  became 
part  of  their  own  military  tradition,  which  thus  stretches  back  to  the 
first  Connaunlst  guerrilla  groups  in  Tonking  in  1944,.. .they  connected 
their  own  military  operations  to  Viet-Nara's  earlier  military  past  by  giv¬ 
ing  their  offensives  the  names  of  heroes  of  Vietnamese  history. "30 

(U)  Thus,  the  Viet  Cong  have  a  situation  that  is  ideally  suited 
for  the  leadership  techniques  they  have  instituted.  This  situation  re¬ 
flects  an  environment  in  which  the  leaders  and  the  led  can  effectively 
function  within  the  framework  of  their  experience,  abilities  and  devotion 
to  the  cause. 


28u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Security  Measures  of  the  53d  Gp  In  Effect  On  Their  Infiltration  Trip,  Re¬ 
port  Number  6075027265,  I  June  1965,  p.  3,  (File  Nximber  C-18745.99,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
Document .  (CONFIDENTIAL) . 

29ibid. 

SOBcrnard  B.  Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Naro's,  Revised  Edition  (New  York 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1964),  p.  106.  By  comparison  the  South  Vietnamese 
trace  their  exploits  only  to  1955. 


The  Viet  Cong  Leader 


Cadre 

(U)  Just  a/niap  re£erred  to  the  need  Cor  a  eyste»  of  ranks  to'  ^ 
denote  loaders  In  the  Viet  Minn,  so  have  the  Viet  Conp  recognised  a  slo- 

ilarneed.  In  the  Viet  Cong,  the  leaders  are  the  cadre.  These  cadre  are 

anyone  with  cosimand  or  administrative  respoasibllitle.s .  In  the  mlUtary, 
cadre  are  usually  those  r.nnks  from  squad  leader  to  reglnental  commander. 31 
A)  The  cadre  arc  usually  Party  members  or  at  least  members  o£ 
the  Ubeltlon  Youth.  Cadre  are  usually  pictured  as  dedicated  personnel, 
ever  willing  to  endure  hardship  in  return  for  a  chance  to  serve  the  revo¬ 
lution.  From  the  sources  available  it  appears  cadre  do  not  get  any  type 
o£  pre£erential  treatment,  and  in  Cacl  a  Rand  study  noted  that  the  only 
advantage  ofilcers  seemed  to  Imlve  was  they  were  exempt  £rom  guard  duty! 
a  £act  that  Impressed  Viet  Cong  recruits.  This  study  further  concluded 
that  the  cadre  presented  a  heroic  image  because  o£  the  qualities  oE  lead¬ 
ership  and  sol£-sacri£ice  they  maintained .32 

(U)  Another  author  described  the  cadre  as  "the  enemy's  raw  mater¬ 
ial:  tough  indoctrinated  men.  willing  to  die;  men  o£  great  physical  en¬ 
durance  who  had  known  few  softening  distractions  in  a  lifetime  of  hard- 

ships ."33 

(U)  In  keeping  with  this  image  cadre  are  supposed  to  volunteer 
for  combat  and  hasardoes  duty.  By  setting  the  example  they  provide  ideol¬ 
ogical  guidance  to  the  soldiers  and  enhance  the  internel  solidarity  of 


3lThe  Viet  Cong  do  not  refer  to  cell  leaders  as  cadre,  even  though 
they  serve  a  very  impLtant  leadership  function.  In  some  cases 
au/squad  leader  might  be  included  in  a  cadre  meeting ,  but  geneM  y  ^ 
lowest  level  for  cadre  is  squad  leader.  l\  T ''  I  •  i  t  Z  ii 

32Donnell,  Parker  and  Zasloff,  p.  33. 

33David  Halbertstam,  The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,  (New  York;  Random 
House,  1964),  p.  115. 
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units.  They  study  extensively  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  experts  on  con¬ 
cepts  oC  revolutionary  war.^^  The  Viet  Cong  sceta  to  feel  thatcadre,  moti¬ 
vated  throu>*h  intensive  study  of  revolutionary  documents,  will  not  panic 
in  the  face  of  the  etiemj'.^^  This  tendency  to  rely  on  political  instruction 
as  a  leadership  support  seems  to  be  a  common,  practice,  at  least  in  Viet  Cong 
writ  ln”s  . 

Responsibilities 

&)  The  responsibilities  of  the  cadre  are  to  supervise  the  exe¬ 
cution  of^rders,  as  well  as  maintain  the  fighting  spirit  and  sense  of 
organir.ation  and  discipline  within  units. They  are  urged  to  accomplish 
this  through  patience  and  sound  judgment.  Prior  to  combat  operations  the 
cadre  will  "fire  up"  the  troops  against  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  attempt  to  reduce  their  fear  of  combat. After  the  battle  the  cadre 
will  conduct  critiques  and  try  to  raise  the  morale  of  soldiers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  have  lost  comrades,  and  encourage  the  troops  to  fight 
again 


of  units , 


Cadre,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  command  echelons 
re  told  to  always  be  in  the  vanguard,  but  they  are  cautioned  to 


3^Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet  Cong 
Letter  Box  Numbers.  Attachment  2. 

35Department  of  State,  A  Threat  to  Peace  Part  II.  p.  99. 

36Letter,  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Military  Assistanpe  Command,  Vietnam, 
Subject;  "Viet  Cong  Training  (U) ,  28  April  1965,  p.  3.  (File  Number 
C- 18745. 124,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

37u,  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Interrogation  Report  (U) ,  Report  Number  6075024465,  25  May  1965, 
p.  33,  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A 
translation  of  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

38lbld..  p.  35. 


be  modest  and  not  bragg  since  they  arc  servants  of  the  Party  and  the  Party 

on 

is  in  command  of  the  Army.  One  case  of  leadership  by  example,  as  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out,  is  where  small  unit  cadre,  those  below  company  level  , 
are  required  Lo  inspect  their  own  weapons  in  front  of  their  soldiers  before 
inspecting  anv  others,  and  even  the  officers  are  required  to  <lo  this.^® 

The  cadre  must  always  thoroughly  brief  and  explain  the  mission 
to  their  soldiers.  They  are  also  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
health,  welfare  and  equipment  of  their  men.^l  The  Viet  Cong  require  these 
leaders  to  understand  the  psychology  of  their  men  and  treat  leadership 
problems  on  an  individual  basis. They  emphasize  that  leadership  must  be 
closely  tied  to  the  fighting  man,  and  that  he  must  be  given  the  best  of 
care 

Political  Leadership 


In  accordance  with  Giap's  concept  of  Party  control,  the  Viet 


Cong  have  set  up  a  parallel  system  of  command  utilizing  political  cotttnls- 
sars  on  the  same  level  with  unit  commanders.^  The  specific  duties  of 


S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Unconventional  Forces,  Report  Number  6075024765,  25  May  1965,  p.  3,  (File 
Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a 
captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 

^Ou.  S.  Headquarters  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  J-2,  Viet  Cong  Squads, 
Platoons,  and  Companies.  12  September  1963,  p.  15,  (File  Number 
C-18745 .29-G ,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a 
captured  Viet  Cong  Document.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

^llbid..  p.  18 

42 Ibid.,  p.  26.  > 
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politicfll  officers  were  mentioned  in  Chapter  Three  and  these  duties  are 
closely  allied  to  a  leadership  function  which  is  the  political  well-being 
of  soldiers.  They  also  become  actively  involved  in  the  political  prepara¬ 
tion  of  soldiers  before  combat  where  they  supplement  lower  ranking  cadre  by 
giving  ideological  indoctrination  which  emotionally  conditions  the  soldier 
to  combat  and  ties  in  the  tactical  action  with  the  political  goals 

One  author  commented  that  the  political  officer  is  really  the 
equivalent  of  a  chaplain,  special  services  officer  and  Troop  Information 
and  Education  Officer  for  the  Viet  Cong  soldier.  In  this  regard  one  of  his 
political  functions,  as  well  as  that  of  morale  officer,  requires  him  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  supervise  within  each  unit  an  entertainment  and  poster  cell,  a 


sports  cell,  sanitation  cell  and  cultural-educational  cell.  This  same 
author  described  the  political  officer  as  the  “mother  image“  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  comroander  the  “father  image. “^6  The  exact  degree  of  control  of  a 
political  officer  will  depend  on  the  unit  and  the  personality  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  but  his  influence  cannot*  be  underrated.  There  is  a  frequent 
impression,  indicated  by  the  following  observation,  that  the  Viet  Cong  s 
military  commanders  were  completely  under  the  control  of  the  political 
officers  since  every  decision  was  based  first  on  political  needs,  and 
secondarily  on  military  ones  ,47  but  this  general  statement  cannot  be  sub- 


stant la ted. 

Effect  Upon  The  Soldier 

The  actual  effects  of  the  cadre  upon  the  soldier  arc  uncer¬ 
tain.  While  the  Viet  Cong  would  like  to  believe  that  their  cadre  fulfill 

45u.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  The 
Viet  Cong.  (2d  ed  rev.  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C.:  John 
Special  Warfare  (Abn).  November  1965),  p.  TV-  .  (  '  ^ 


46])onnell,  Parker  and  Zasloff,  p-  39. 
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their  requirements  for  a  perfect  leader,  there  are,  nevertheless,  problems 
which  occur  that  frequently  hamper  their  effectiveness.  One  problem  is  to 
find  and  train  qualified  personnel  to  fill  the  cadre  positions.  One  captured 
Viet  Conji  company  conunandcr  was  extremely  bitter  about  the  type  of  personnel 
selected  for  cadre  training,  lie  felt  that  most  of  the  platoon  leader  train¬ 
ees  he  commanded  in  an  officers'  school  were  unenthuslastic  and  unimagina¬ 
tive.  He  regarded  only  one-third  of  the  trainees  as  having  sono  capability 
for  leadership,  one-third  marginal  and  one-third  were  totally  inadequate, 
yet  they  were  graduated  as  platoon  leadcrs.^8  Another  prisoner  stated  that 
the  cadre  within  his  unit  were  willing  to  fight,  but  became  easily  discour¬ 
aged  because  of  hardships  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  These  cadre  felt 
that  the  current  conflict  was  more  difficult  than  the  war  with  the  French. 
They  missed  their  families  and  were  constantly  denied  permission  to  visit 
them.  These  problems  lowered  their  morale  considerably  and  were  reflected 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  troops. ^9 

the  other  hand,  a  Rand  study,  wherein  Viet  Cong  prisoners 
were  questioned  in  some  detail  on  the  effect  of  cadre,  concluded  that  those 
prisoners  who  were  not  cadre  felt  they  could  never  qualify  for  leadership 
positions.  In  general,  they  regarded  their  own  cultural  level  as  too  low, 
or  that  the  responsibilities  were  too  great  a  challenge,  and  they  did  not 
havo  the  capability  to  cope  »ith  the».50  Othet  Viet  Cona  prisoners  seemed 

aSDepartment  o£  Defense  tntelU«ence  Infomatloo  Report,  Viel  Conjs 
Interrogat  ton  Report  (U) ,  p.  24. 

49u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  intelligence  In f oration  Report,  ^ 
Interrogation  Report  (U).  Report  Number  6075021765,  17  May  ’ 

(File  Nraber  K- 16961. 40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  ^  ' 

of  a  prisoner  interrogation.  This  possible 

was  noted  in  Chapter  Three  and  evidenced  by  the  division  of  cadre  into 
categories  of  reliability. 

SODonnell,  Parker  a.n!  loi ; . 


to  be  cxLre;nely  impressed  with  the  cadre,  especially  the  fact  that  the  cadre 
cared  so  much  about  what  they  personally  thought.  They  liked  the  way  the 
cadre  looked  after  their  personal  needs,  thoroughly  briefed  them  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  tactical  situations  and  kept  them  informed  on  the  pro.Kress  of  the 
war.  These  prisoners  also  reinforced  the  favorable  effect  of  the  lack  of 
corporal  punishment.  They  stated  that  cadre  relied  on  persuasion  to  accomp¬ 
lish  both  pulltic.al  and  tactical  missions, 51 
Leadership  Traits 

(U)  A  captured  Tarty  directive  concerning  May  Day  activities  in¬ 
dicated  the  tj'pe  of  leadership  traits  the  Party  desire  when  it  ordered 
that  "especially  in  liberated  areas,  in  agencies,  units  and  worksites, 
indoctrination  will  be  conducted  to  make  every  citizen.  Party  member,  cadre, 
personnel,  soldier  be  imbued  with  the  morality  of  President  Ho  (zeal,  thrift, 
uprightness,  resolution, justice,  impartiality)  who  devotes  and  sacrifices 
his  entire  life  to  the  liberation  of  classes  and  people. "52 

The  Led 


General  Contributions 

(U)  Most  of  the  specific  leadership  contributions  by  the  soldiers 
to  the  overall  leadership  effort  are  noted  in  Clap's  "ten  point  Oath," 

This  oath  may  be  reasonably  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  soldier  since, 
as  was  noted  in  Chapter  Four ,  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army  units  are  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  South  as  a  part  of  the  Viet  Cong  organization.  Since  most  of 


5ilbid..  p.  62. 

52u.  s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Directive  (On  the  Celebration  of  May  Day).  Report  Nimiber  6075053665i> 

9  August  1965,  p.  2,  (File  Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Li¬ 
brary).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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the  cadre  for  the  main  force  Vieu  Cong  units  were  trained  in  North  Vietnam, 
it  is  probable  that  this  concept  of  the  soldier*s  responsibility  in  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  war  has  been  integrated  into  the  Viet  Cong  soldier’s  training. 

(U)  A  diary  that  was  found  on  the  body  of  a  Viet  Cong  officer  did 
mem  ion  some  other  respons  Lbil  It  los  for  the  soldier  that  may  be  applicable 
to  I  he  leadership  situation.  These  rules  Cor  the  soldier  required  him  to 


pay  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Do  not  disclose  army  secrets.  Do  not  be  curious  about  your  own 
respi'nsibil  ic ies  and  duties. 

2.  Do  not  discuss  the  duties  you  must  carry  out. 

3.  You  must  respect  absolutely  the  regulations  which  protect  documents 
during  your  activities.  Do  not  carry  with  you  those  things  that 
regulations  prohibit  you  from  carrying.  Tf  you  are  captured  by 
the  enemy,  be  determined  not  to  give  in.  Slogan:  ^’Absolute 
loyalty  to  the  revolution.  Death  is  preferable  to  slavery.” 

4.  Keep  secret  our  method  of  hiding  weapons. 

5.  Do  not  take  the  liberty  of  listening  to  enemy  broadcasts  or  of 
reading  their  newspapers  or  documents.  Do  not  spread  false 
rumors . 

6.  Do  not  have  any  relations  with  any  organl^ation  with  evil  segments 
of  the  population  which  are  harmful  to  the  revolution. 

7.  Do  not  take  your  family  or  relatives  or  friends  to  military  camp 
sites . 

8.  Keep  order  and  sccurltv  among  the  population  as  well  as  among 
yourselves . 

9.  Do  not  cease  to  carry  out  self-criticism  or  being  vigilant,  and 
continue  your  training. 

LO.  Implement  seriously  these  ten  rules,  mentally  as  well  as  in 
deeds .53 

CU)  Tf  these  rules  quoted  in  the  diary  can  be  taken  at  face  value, 
they  would  seem  to  contradict  some  of  Giap^s  concepts  on  democracy  since 
the  soldier  is  forbidden  to  be  curious  about  his  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Since  most  of  the  primary  sources  for  this  thesis  come  from  infor¬ 
mation  either  received  from  prisoner  interrogations,  or  captured  documents 
and  diaries,  it  would  appear  that  the  leaders  are  not  very  effective  in 
making  the  soldiers  security  conscious. 


^^Department  of  State,  A  Threat  to  the  Peace  Part  TI,  p.  68. 


(U)  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  tiiat  the  soldier  is  expected 
to  adhere  to  the  leadership  concept  of  setting  che  example  for  the  popula¬ 


tion.  In  this  regard  one  diary  noted  that  the  leaders  must  ’*sec  to  it  that 
our  troops  use  only  our  own  dry  food  supply  and  do  not  touch  the  property 
of  the  population, "54  3^1^  important  relationship  with  the  people  will 

be  apparent  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  on  awards. 

Contributions  in  Co-nnai 

In  battle  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  must  not  leave  his  place  of 
duty  on  his  own  accord.  He  is  told  to  exhibit  initiative  so  that  if  orders 
are  noL  received,  or  if  he  loses  contact  with  his  cell  Leader  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  and  accomplish  his  mission,  lu  any  case,  he  must  maintain 
an  "iron  will"  and  not  speak  or  make  any  gestures  which  could  adversely 
influence  liis  comrades  during  the  battle.  If  the  man  next  to  him  is  killed, 
I'.is  first  duty  is  to  collect  tlie  weapon,  ammunition,  equipment  and  report 
Jnrmodiateiy  to  the  cell  leader. 55 
Motivation 


(U)  Anotlier  important  leadership  consideration  pertaining  to  the 

soldier,  is  liow  he  regards  himself  and  his  participation  in  the  insurgency. 

In  this  case  seme  feeling  for  the  patriotic  motives  can  be  determined  from 

one  volunteer  who  felt  his  mission  was  sacred.  lie  wrote  that 

I  answered  the  call  of  the  Party  when  I  was  very  young,  and  what 
did  I  do  Cor  the  people  of  my  village?  I  devoted  mvscif  to  the 
people,  I  took  part  in  propaganda  and  aroased  L:ic  people  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Party  and  the  Government  and  helped  organize 
village  d3ferise  and  fighting  forces. 56 


^^Ibid.,  p.  42. 

55viel  Cong  Squads,  Platoons  and  Companies,  p.  18. 

56DepartiDent  of  State,  A  Threat  to  the  Peace  Part  II,  p.  66 . 
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Another  source,  a  North  Vietnamese  infiltrator,  wrote  that  he  had  tempor¬ 
arily  left  the  North  to  return  to  his  nation  in  the  South  in  order  ’‘to 
liberate  my  compatriots  from  Lhc  yoke  oi*  misery  imposed  by  Ml  Diem  (Ameri- 
can.-Diem)  .  This  has  been  my  ideal  for  a  long  time. ’'57  families  of 

soldiers  also  reflect  a  patriotic  note  as  was  indicated  in  one  letter  in 
which  the  faruily  encouraged  a  soldier  ”-..co  strive  in  your  revolutionary 
mission.  ..(wish  \  ou)  continuous  strength  for  your  mission  and  that  you  show 
Init iat ive • . .**58  another  instance  a  soldier  wrote,  **What  shall  I  do 

now  to  be  a  wortliy  son  of  Inter  zone  5?**  5^) 

(U)  A  Viet  Cong  medical  officer  reflected  an  idealistic  approach 

when  he  observed  that: 

The  most  precious  thing  for  a  man  is  his  life,  because  one  has  only 
one  life.  One  must,  then,  live  in  such  a  way*^  that  one  does  not 
have  to  regret  tne  wasted  years  and  months,  that  one  docs  not  have 
t  o  be  ashamed  of  a  pitiful  past,  that  one  is  able  to  say  before 
passing  awav;  my  whole  strength  have  been  devoted  to  the  most 
elevated  and  the  most  beautiful  cause— the  stru^.gle  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  niankind  . .  .^0 

(U)  Both  hard-core  cadre  and  soldiers  from  the  North  appear  to 
regard  themselves  as  saviours  who  figiiL  for  the  defense  of  the  North  and 
the  continuation  of  tlie  war  in  the  South.  One  such  soldier  wrote  that 
**I  joined  the  ranks  of  the  liberation  army  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
front  for  the  liberation  of  the  South. *’^1  Another  soldier  wrote  his  wife 


57 Ibid  . ,  p.  65. 

580Qpartraent  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet  Cong 
Letter  Box  Numbers,  Attachment  6. 

59j)epartmcnt  of  State,  A  Threat  to  the  Peace  Part  II,  p.  65.  The 
term  "Tnterzone”  mav  refer  to  the  old  Viet  Minh  term  for  a  military  region. 
Tills  terra  is  not  normally'  used  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

^Qlbld. ,  p.  74. 

fe^Ibid. ,  p.  67. 
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that  "«..I  am  striving  to  carry  out  every  mission  in  order  to  soon  destroy 
the  enemy  and  to  liberate  South  Vietnam  so  that  you  and  I  can  be  reunited. -W 
These  hard-core  soldiers  frequently  coin  phrases  such  as  "...our  patriotism 
and  our  determination  to  liberate  the  native  land  will  help  us  overcome  all 
the  difricultics  and  accomplish  our  mission, "63  particularly  when  discussing 
hardships  and  low  morale. 

These  statements  by  Viet  Cong  members  tend  to  confirm  Che  Rand 


conclusions  that  many  Viet  Cong  see  themselves  as  patriots  sent  to  liberate 
their  honieland.64  These  Viet  Cong  believe  they  are  fighting  to  expel  tne 
American  imperialist  because  they  fear  that  American  influence  in  South 
Vietnam  maj'  cause  the  South  to  become  purely  a  source  of  raw  '.oaccrials  and 
a  market  for  American  products.  These  Viet  Cong  believe  they  are  fighting 
to  end  poverty,  redistribute  the  land,  and  end  unemployment.  They  do  not 
regard  the  war  as  a  class  war  between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 65 
Traits 


(L!)  From  this  examination  of  Viet  Cong,  some  cliaracteristics  or  desir¬ 
able  traits  appear  that  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the  leadership  system. 
First  of  all  the  Viet  Cong  seem  to  want  a  soldier  willing  to  dedicate  him¬ 
self  to  tile  cause,  and  sacrifice  himself  if  necessary.  They  want  a  soldier 
who,  while  feeling  he  is  a  part  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  has  some 
say  in  the  way  things  are  run,  nevertheless  is  not  overly  curious  about  the 


S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  InformatLon  Report,  Uncon¬ 
ventional  Forces-Viet  Cong.  Report  Number  6075022165,  19  May  1965,  (File 
Number  N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a 
captured  Viet  Cong  Document, 

63uepartment  of  Stare,  A  Threat  to  the  Peace  Fart  fl,  p.  75. 
64Donnell,  Parker  and  Zasloff,  p.  11» 
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*'b  ig  piccurc  to  the  extent  that  he  tries  to  learn  more  Than  liis  leaders'**^ 
feel  he  needs  to  know.  Lie  should  be  sufficiently  sclt-discipliued  to  re¬ 
train  from  reading  enemy  propaganda,  and  not  attempt  to  visit  his  tamilv 
without  permission.  He  should  keep  faith  with  t!ie  cause  bv  resisting  in¬ 
terrogation  if  captured.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  resolute  fighter  and  a 
self-sacrificing  patriot,  especially  toward  the  civilian  population.  He 
must  be  willing  to  participate  in  continual  self  analvsis,  recognize  and 
cleanse  himself  of  any  ideas  or  thoughts  Harmful  to  Lhe  cause.  Lastly, 
in  battle  he  should  display  courage  and  initiative. 

Leadership  Stresses 

(U)  An  examination  of  the  evidence  available  seems  to  indicate 
that  Lhe  most  pressing  leadership  problem  to  the  Viet  Cong  is  defection. 
This  section  will  outline  some  of  the  more  serious  problems  of  leadership 


that,  according  to  Viet  Cong  writings  and  interrogation  reports,  lead  to 
defection,  and  discuss  in  the  following  section  the  supports  they  have 
established  to  counteract  and  reduce  the  impact  of  these  problems. 

Defect  ion 

major  problem  of  the  Viet  Cong  is  defection,  which  in  most 
cases  is  caused  by  prolonged  family  separation,  or  an  inability  of  the 
soldier  to  adapt  to  the  rigors  of  revolutionary  life.  According  to  I^aiid , 
statistics  based  upon  reports  of  1,360  defectors  from  January  to  March  1965, 

the  biggest  reason  given  Cor  detection  was  the  harshness  oi  material  life. 

b6 

None  of  the  defectors  mentioned  ideology • 


hue  to  Family  Stres_8-This  conclusion  was  reinforced 
by  one  defector  who  stated  he  became  more  and  more  indifferent  toward  tie  Viet 
Cong  because  they  would  never  give  him  permission  to  visit  his  family.  He 


OOlhid. ,  p  .  41 
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claimed  tills  had  an  adverse  effect  on  morale  because  the  parents' never  “knew 
wticre  their  chiidrea  were.  Anotlier  soldier  was  similarly  disencliaiD'cd 
and  lost  all  :>.opc  due  to  the  prolouiced  faaily  separation .07  This  problem 
iias  not  escaped  the  notice  of  V'iet  Con^  cadre.  Uocuineius  are  frequently 
interspersed  with  observations  such  as  "we  must  organize  a  svstem  for  re™ 
lations  willi  fanilies,'  03  qj-  favorable  comments  on  operailons  notiiiq  tliat 
"i'ood  secrecy  was  observed.  No  man  left  to  visit  liis  family. "09 

t.0  Harsh  Lll:c,~*»Anocher  major  cause  oi  cleiection  is 
t  lie  harshness  of  ^'uerrilla  life.  One  defector  reported  that  he  descried  the 
Viet  Conj  because  Llie  living  conditions  were  miserable  and  his  tamily  was 
stLlL  required  to  support  hiin.^O  Another  Viet  Cong  noted  in  his  diary  that 
**li£e  in  this  base  is  really  difficult”  «nut  this  individual  in  the  same 
sentence  indulged  in  self-analysis  and  continued  ”bul  T  shall  overcome  all 
these  difficulties  in  order  to  fulfill  my  duty  in  the  revolution  in  the 
souili.^^-  This  same  diar%  noted  additional  hardships  by  adding  ‘'after  throe 
months  and  nine  days,  after  having  crossed  many  a  border •.  .after  having 
gone  through  all  this  iiardship  and  danger,  I  think  I  have  accomplished  at 
this  point  a  part  of  my  duty. ”72  In  another  document  a  shortage  oi  food 

^7ibid.,  this  is  also  noted  in  Department  of  State,  A  Threat  to  the 
Peace  Part  II,  p.  32. 

68i3epartment  of  State,  A  Threat  to  the  Peace  Parc  H,  p.  ^2. 

^9ibid.,  p.  44. 

70u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  ,51^^ii 
Mobile  BatLalion  Organic  to  AN  HTANr.  Province,  and  AN  GIANG  Proviuci^ 
Organization.  Report  Number  6075052565.  30  jiJly  1965,  p.  3,  (File  KuL^er 
C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  oi  a  Viet 
Cong  defector  inLcrrogation .  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

7lDepartment  of  State,  A  Threat  to  t'.-.c  Peace  Parr  II,  p.  75 

72  Ibid. 


was  apparent  when  a  cadre  wrote  "we  must  be  careful  with  the  rice;  we  may 
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run  short  of  it,.."  and  "Llie  working  condiLlons  are  difficult." 

■  (U)  St  Lli  another  guerrilla  combiiicd -the  stress  of.  guerrilla  life 

with  self  analysis  when  be  wrote, 

A  few  lines  to  remind  me  of  this  remote  place!  Not  enough  rice; 
meals  tasteless  because  there  is  not  enough  salt;  clothing  is 
not  warm  enough  for  this  very  high  peak.  Nevertheless,  in  iii, 
detcroined  heart.  Ihe  fighter  for  the  liberation  of 
remains  faithful  to  tie  Party,  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
he  remains  Lo  liis  only  love, 

For  two  days  we  have  been  short  of  food  and  had  only  glutenous 
riL.  TKi;.  portion  of  our  route  in  roally  hntd.  '11,0  sun  l3  burn- 
ing  hot.  We  do  not  have  enough  drinking  water.  Now  my  life  is 
full  of  hardsliip  -  not  enough  rice  to  eat  nor  enough  salt  to 
<rive  a  taste  to  mv  tongue,  not  enough  clothing  to  keep  myself 
warm!  but  in  my  heart  I  keep  loyal  to  the  Party  and  to  tne 
people.  1  am  proud  and  happy. 

Defeatism 

0  Another  major  leadership  problem,  and  cause  of  defection, 
is  a  general  defeatism  stermning  from  a  fear  of  superior  weapons  available 
to  Che  South  Vietnamese  which  is  usually  followed  bv  a  general  disillusion- 
:nent  with  the  cause.  The  often  repeated  slogan  "the  Viet  Cong  live  splen¬ 
didly  and  die  gloriously" 76  did  not  impress  one  detector  who  lost  heart 
after  his  unit  suffered  a  defeat  in  February  1965,  which  resulted  in  37 
killed  and  64  wounded. 77  Another  Viet  Cong  gave  up  because  he  became 


73T;bid.,  p.  42 


74 Ibid.,  p.  65. 
75Tb id.,  pp  65-67. 


76Donnell,  Parker  and  Zasloff,  p.  vii . 


77DeparLment  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Battalion  Organic  to  AN  CTAXC  Province,  and  AN  CIAXG  Provinci,^ 

p.  3. 
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dissatisfied  and  disillusioned  with  Coimnunist  political  policy.  This  was 
based  on  a  combination  of  events  including  too  much  forced  labor,  and  his 
dis/>ust  at  seeing  inexperienced  youths  killed  leading  attacks.^® 

Allied  with  this  problem  of  defeatism  was  one  of  military 
initiative.  One  prisoner  stated  that  if  the  South  seized  the  initiative 
it  adversely  affected  morale  because  the  Viet  Cong  were  used  to  timing 
their  owr.  operations  and  desired  to  act  rather  than  react. 

Air  power  has  also  contributed  to  this  defeatist  attitude  by 
rendering  Viet  Cong  "safe  areas"  untenable.  In  addition  it  has  hampered 
the  timing  of  operacions,  the  delivery  of  food  and  the  training  of  re¬ 
placements.  Aircraft  flares  frequently  cause  some  attacks  to  be  aborted, 
and  some  Viet  Cong  regard  this  as  a  defeat.®® 

The  use  of  air  has  severely  jarred  the  complacent  attitude 
of  both  the  cadre  and  soldiers  that  prevailed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war.®l  One  captive  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  members  of  his  unit  felt 
tliat  death  was  certain  wiien  they  attacked  a  South  Vietnamese  post  because 
of  the  availability  of  air  power.  Some  cadre  even  felt  the  war  was  lost 
because  of  this.®2  \ 

7®U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Pre¬ 
liminary  Interrogation  Report,  Report  Number  6075040465,  29  June  1965,  p.  3, 
(File  Number  C018745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation 
of  an  interrogation  of  a  Viet  Cong  defector.  (CONFIDENTIAL)  . 

79Lcon  Goure,  Some  Impressions  of  the  Effects  of  Military  Operations 
on  Viet  Cong  Behavior  (U) ,  (Santa  Monica:  March  L965),  A  report  to 

the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/ International  Security 
Affairs,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

SOoepartment  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  VCC  Inter¬ 
rogation  Report  (U) .  p.  32. 

S^Coure,  p.  3. 

S^Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  VCC  Inter¬ 
rogation  Report  (U),  p.  43. 
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1[0  The  Rand  study  summed  up  the  leadership  problems  by  noting 
the  adverse  eftects  of  air  upon  the  morale  oC  the  Viet  Cong  since  it 
frequencly  disrupted  their  moves  and  operations.  II;  this  use  of  air  was 
In  c on  1  with  a  surprise  ground  attack  it  reduced  the  soldier^s  con-* 

^  idciice  in  the  ability  of  liis  leaders  to  anticipate  Southern  operations 
The  harrassment  of  Viet  Cong  camp  sices  caused  unplanned  moves  which  in¬ 
creased  iiardships  and  disrupted  logistical  support  .  The  disruption  of  an 
already  limited  food  supply,  plus  family  sepzirations  and  general  war- 
weariness  were  major  motivating  factors  tor  defection  and  these  factors 
pose  some  very  real  leadership  problems  for  the  Viet  C’ong  cadre. 

Leadership  Supports 

(IT)  The  Viet  Cong  are  not  blind  to  their  leadership  problems.  Tn 
order  to  maintain  cheir  effectiveness  as  a  fighting  force,  they  have  taken 
some  positive  measures  to  strengthen  the  morale  and  motivation  of  their 
soldiers.  To  this  end,  and  due  to  their  limited  resources,  in  addition  to 
the  nature  of  their  concept  of  warfare,  they  rely  chiefly  upon  propaganda 
and  indoctrination  which  is  often  included  in  letters  of  commendation  and 
slogans.  The  system  of  unit  upgrading  facilitates  indoctrinat ion  since  it 
keeps  the  soldier  in  the  system  longer.  The  Viet  Cong  also  promote  and 
punish.  However,  the  basic  leadership  support  is  the  self-criticism 
session.  All  of  these-  supports  will  be  outlined  in  the  succeeding  pages 
of  this  chapter. 

Awards 

Letters  of  Conmiendat  ion  .-*-The  most  frequent  type  of  award  for  bravery 
or  exemplary  performance  of  duty  is  the  letter  of  countiendailon This  letter 


83Goure ,  p .  3 . 


84viet  Cong  awards  for  exemplary  performance  are  usually  letters  of 
cotnmendacion.  Research  disclosed  only  one  medal,  the  2d  class  Combat  Hedal 
but  the  research  did  not  reveal  any  more  information. 
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is  usually  p,ivcn  by  the  Military  Region  and  is  under  the  heading  of  the 
Liberation  Army  or  the  Front.  Some  insight  can  be  gained  from  the  type  of 
service  rewarded  by  examining  the  wording  of  these  letters.  As  in  any  army, 
the  usual  courageous  acts  are  recognized  as  warranting  recognition  but  in 
some  cases  political  acts  or  characcer  traits  are  coupled  with  acts  of 
courage  iud tenting  the  reliance  the  Viet  Cong  place  on  tliis  type  of  act. 

(U)  One  such  letter  recognized  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  but  in  addition  commented  on  such  things  as  solidarity,  hardship 
and  privation.  This  can  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  following  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation. 

LIBERATION  ARMY  NATIONAL  FRONT  F’OR  LIBERATION 

WESTERN  NAMBO  REGION  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

LETTER  OF  COMMENDATION 
Comrade:  VO  VAN  BE 

Rank:  Squad  I^ader-Position-Squad  Leader 

Unit:  3rd  Platoon,  104th  Company,  96tb  Battalion 

Place  of  Birth:  Thoi  Lai  Village,  0  Mon  District,  Can  Tho 

Province 

Achievements;  In  operations  conducted  on  20  July  1964,  Subject 
showed  a  high  spirit  of  solidarity,  overcame  all  hardships  and 
privations  always  confidently  performed  his  duties  and  gloriously 
accomplished  his  mission. ^5 

For  the  Battalion  Command  Coniraittee 
s/Dung  Tien 

LETTER  OF  COMMENDATION 
Comrade:  Vo  Van  Be 

Rank:  Squad  Loader,  Position:  Squad  Leader 
Unit:  104th  of  the  96t!i  Battalion 

Native  Village:  ThoL  Lai  Village,  0  Mon  District,  Can  Tho 
Province  has  scored  the  following  achievement:  during  the 
2  September  1964  emulation  phase,  subject  'always  carried  oul 
his  missions  properly  and  understood  clearly  his  duties,  showed 
a  high  spirit  of  solidarity,  positively  executed  directives  and 
satisfactorily  accomplished  the  mission  assigned, 86 


^^Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Unconvent ionaj^ 
Forces,  Viet  Cong,  Inclosure  3. 
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(U)  Other  excerpts  from  letters  of  cotimenclaLioii  reflect  achieve¬ 
ments  of  skills  or  physical  courage.  One  states 

This  is  to  commend  comrade  !\'?^uyen  Van  Lam  Member  of  3d  Platoon, 

LO^th  Company,  96th  Battalion,  native  Vinh  Vien  Village,  Lon 
My  District,  Can  Tho  Province  for  achievement  gained  In  the 
battle  against  paratroopers  in  Canals  11,  13,  14,  from  12  April 
1*0  15  April,  1964.  He  has  displayed  high  fighting  spirit, 
stubbornly  attacked  the  enemy,  overcome  every  difficulty  to 
accomplish  his  mission  in  a  glorious  manner-®^ 

Another  letter  for  a  combat  action  noted 

Lias  scored  tlie  follov/ing  achievemont:  as  a  new  AU  gunner,  he 
\^3iS  calm  in  combat,  delivered  timely  fire  to  neutralize,  inflict 
casualties  on  the  enemy  and  to  protect  the  evacuation  o£  the 
wounded  .88 

t. 

(U)  Prom  an  examination  of  these  letters  which  are  representative 

of  Viet  Cong  awards,  it  is  apparent  thac  such  attitude  traits  as  "solidarity 

comprehension  of  duties  and  the  ability  Lo  overcome  hardship  and  privation 

cire  on  an  equal  plain  with  courage  and  bravery.  This  seems  to  Indicate  that 

u. 

the  Viet  Cong  recognize  these  factors  as  stresses  on  the  soldier  and  feel 
thac  reco^^nition  of  the  soldier  *s  ability  to  successfully  deal  wich  them 
constitutes  a  definite  leadership  support. 

(U)  Individual  or  Un.it  Awards  .--Another  example  of  Viet  Cong  awards 
appears  in  Military  Region  lUght  and  Nine  where  there  is  a  year-end  award 
for  both  individual  soldiers  and  units.  This  award  consists  of  allowing 
the  best  mobile  force  company  and  village  local  platoon  to  have  the  motto 
THI  DUA  AP  DAC  embroidered  on  their  flag.  The  outstanding  individual  soldier 


8^U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Unconventional  Forces,  Report  N'umber  6075025265,  25  May  1965,  Inclosure 
1,  (File  Number  N-I69bl.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 

SSoepartment  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Unconven¬ 
tional  Forccs-Viet  Cong,  Inclosuro  9. 
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wears  this  motto  on  his  shoulder.  This  award  is  an  emulation  award  and  is 
based  upon  the  criteria  of  combat,  enemy  or  civilian  preselecting  and  train¬ 
ing  .85 

(U)  To  qualify  for  the  AP  BAG  award  the  soldier  must  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  qualities  of  bravery,  industry,  and  diligence  in  at  least  three 
combat  situations.  In  addition,  he  must  have  successfully  attempted  at 
least  three  times  to  save  a  comrade’s  life  by  a  physical  act  of  heroism  or 
by  rendering  him  first  aid. 50 

(U)  In  the  field  of  enemy  or  civilian  proselyting  the  candidate 
must  have  followed  all  regulations  regarding  the  civilian  population  and 
not  violated  either  the  people’s  property  rights  or  endangered  their  lives. 

Ta  addition,  he  must  have  treated  prisoners  properly.  This  attitude  toward 
the  people  may  be  accomplished  by  cither  the  acts  of  bravery  on  their  be- 
nalf  or  material  assistance.  Tn  combat  the  candidate  must  have  endangered 
nimself  while  calling  upon  at  least  one  enemy  soldier  to  surrender .51 

(U)  In  the  field  of  training  a  prospective  candidate  must  have  nad 
a  perfect  attendance  record  at  all  military  and  political  training  classes, 52 
(U)  The  Viet  Cong  appear  to  realize  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
finding  personnel  who  can  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  AP  BAG  award 
so  they  have  allowed  soldiers  to  be  eligible  if  they  only  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  combat  and  proselyting. 53 


85Department  of  Defense,  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Policy 
On  Awards  .  Report  Number  6075028365  ,  3  June  1965,  p.  1,  (File  Number 
N- 16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured 
Viet  Cong  Document. 
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(U)  To  qualify  for  the  unit  award,  the  unit  must  have  "paralyzed” 
the  strategic  hamlet  program  and  conducted  at  least  two^Lhirds  of  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  attacks.  This  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  determing 
superior  performance  but  possibly  the  Viet  Cong  realize  they  ask  their  units 
for  standards  too  high  to  meet  and,  in  turn,  reward  the  best  all  around 
performance,  Tn  their  operations  the  unit  should  have  destroyed  one  enemy 
unit  and  captured  important  (automatic)  weapons.  An  alternative  would  be 
to  build  a  stroni;  combat  hamlet  which  has  successful  !\  countered  a  South 
Vietnamese  Army  sweep  operation  with  few  friendly  casualties.  In  addition 
to  these  criteria  the  unit  must  have  had  100  per  cent  attendance  at  all 
important  meetings,  further,  no  Party  member  or  T,abor  Youth  Group  member 
can  have  deserted,  and  the  desertion  rate  of  non-party  or  Group  members 
must  have  been  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  unit  strength.  Lastly,  if 
the  organization  is  a  local  or  provincial  mobile  force  unit,  It  must  have 
met  its  production  standards  and  insured  self-support  as  outlined  in  the 
Parly  Chapter  directives 

(U)  Individual  candidates  are  required  to  prepare  a  report  based 
upon  his  daily  activilies  and  a  self-critique  which  is  first  approved  by 
his  squad,  then  the  Platoon  Party  Chapter  and  finally  Che  company.  Win¬ 
ning  candidates  at  company  level  are  honored  with  a  ceremony.  These 
winners,  at  company  level,  are  then  presented  to  either  the  battalion  or 
district  conmiictees  where  these  reconmeTidations  are  again  consolidated 
and  forwarded  to  regiment,  or  region,  in  the  case  of  personnel  from  sep¬ 
arate  companies  or  battalions,  where  the  final  selection  is  made.^^ 


g^Tbid.,  p.  2. 
95lbid,,  p.  4. 
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(U)  Promotions,— As  was  noted  in  Chapter  Three,  promotions  are 
usually  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  Party,  Viet  Cong  commanders  are 
encouraged  to  recommend  qualified  cadre  for  promotion  whenever  possible 
and  not  allow  authorized  spaces  to  remain  vacant.  Coinnianders  are  told 
that  the  proper  management  of  cadre,  particularly  squad  cadre,  will  insure 
a  pool  of  qualified  individuals  that  can  later  fill  vacancies  for  platoon 
cadre  and  higher.^^ 

(U)  For  squad  lenders,  the  rank  is  given  to  personnel  in  command 
of  from  10-15  men.  Individuals  may  be  promoted  regardless  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  cotntnand  experience  as  long  as  they  meet  the  requircincnt s  of  talent 
and  virtue  described  in  Chapter  Three,.  There  is  a  further  notation  chat 
the  requirements  for  squad  cadre  are  higher  than  those  for  platoon  level, 
presumably  due  to  the  close  contact  maintained  at  squad  level.  Promotions 
are  held  twice  a  year  and  based  upon  the  reco;oracndarions  oC  the  Party 
Chapter  Committees .^7 

<U)  The  promotion  system  is  regarded  as  extremely  importanc  by 
Viei  Coii^  leaders  and  cadre  arc  told  to  carefully  screen  all  applicants 
and  give  these  individual  promotion  applicants  their  fullest  attention  to 
insure  quality.  They  are  reminded  that  if  these  procedures  arc  followed 
closely,  the  soldiers  will  be  more  enthusiastic  and  efficient.^® 

(U)  Attention  must  be  paid  to  political  background  because  the 
squad  is  the  key  to  development  into  platoon  and  company  cadre.  Likely 

S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Policy  on  the  Promotion  of  Squad  Cadre,  Report  N^umber  6075033765, 

12  June  1965,  p.  1,  (File  Number  N-16961,40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library)*  A  translation  of  a  captured  Vicl:  Cong  Docunicnt. 
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isteos  may  bo  trained  for  squad  leadership  by  schools  or  by  on-the- 


job  tra  Lni[)>;.99 

(U)  U^hen  a  promotion  of  a  soldier  is  approved  it  Is  published 
in  the  followinj^j  example  of  a  promotion  order,  under  the  heading  of  the 


Liberation  Array* 

Westo.rn  (Nam  Bo)  Liberation  Army 

V,  2  5  Date:  24  February  1964 

-—(Consider in.>  the  behaviour  and  capabilities  of  the  cadre  concerned* 
---Considering  the  requirements  of  the  Revolutionary  mission* 
(/‘onsidering  the  recommendation  of  the  Commander  of  Unit  38. 

DKCISTON 

I.  Comrade  Vo  Van  Ue,  Assistant  Squad  Leader,  acting  Squad  Leader, 
is  promoted  Co  Squad  Leader  of  Unit  3S. 

Tl.  This  decision  is  effective  as  of  the  date  it  is  signed. 

HI*  The  Chief  of  Staff,  V.  25  Political  Section  the  Conimander  of 
Unit  38  and  Comrade  Be,  are  charged,  each  within  his  sphere 
of  rosponsib ilic y  v/ilh  the  execution  of  this  order. 

For  V.25  Commander 

s/  Thanh* 100 


Klcm-Thao  (Self-Crlc  icism) 

KLem-Tliao,  which  means  literally  verification  and  discussion, 
is  the  common  Vietnamese  term  for  the  self-criticism  sessions  which  are 
held  within  the  Viet  Cong  organizations  from  cell  to  battalion  level. 

Though  this  term  is  commonly  applied  to  self-criticism,  it  also  implies 
a  freedom  for  members  to  openly  criticize  anyone  within  the  oragnization.^^^ 
These  sessions  arc  held  daily  at  cell  and  weekly  at  squad  level.  The  Viet 
Cong  soldier  will  normally  participate  in  two  platoon  sessions  and  one 


99ibld. 


lOODepartment  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Unconven¬ 
tional  Forces-Vitft  Cong,  Inclosure  5. 


^OlDonnell,  Parker,  and  Z^sioff,  p.  35.  These  sessions  are  also 
noted  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Organization  of  Guerrilla  Forces,  Report  N'uinber  6075031665,  8  June  1965, 
p.  2,  (File  Number  N- 16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A 
translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document.  M  }  fj  C  ^  '  iT  ' 
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coinpaa>  session  a  month.  These  meetings  are  usually  divided  into  two 
types,  die  criticism  session  in  which  routine  daily  activities  arc  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  ’'battle  analysis"  which  occurs  either  before  or  imniedi- 
atcly  after  a  combat  operation . 

Cell  Criticism. --The  daily  meeting  at  cell  level  is  held 
just  before  the  evening  oeal  and  usually  lasts  between  thirty  and  forty- 
t'ivc  niinuLCs.  Here,  among  his  cell  nieiiibers,  tiie  Viet  Cong  soldier  will 
"search  out.  his  heart  to  see  that  all  sentiments  of  homesickness  have 
been  rooted  out,"l®^  and  discuss  ideological  problems,  review  the  day's 
activities  and  discuss  such  important  personal  characteristics  as  fru¬ 
gality,  job  performance  and  politics. 

Depending  upon  tlie  situation  there  may  be  time  given  to  a 
discussion  of  soldier-civilian  relations  if  problems  have  existed  in 
this  area.  These  sessions  will  be  characterized  by  the  use  of  slogans 
such  as  "eat  with  the  people,  work  with  the  people,  sleep  with  the 
people,"  and  "do  not  waste  what  the  people  have  given  us."^*^^ 

(U)  The  cell  meetings  are  held  informally.  The  cell  leaders 
realize  that  theirs  Is  not  an  administrative  unit  designed  to  solve  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems,  so  they  are  oriented  coward  solving  leadership 


^O^Ibid. .  p.  35. 

S.  Department  of  Defense  intelligence  Information  Report, 
Organization  of  Guerrilla  Forces,  Report  Number  6075031665,  8  June  1965, 
p.  2,  (File  Number  N16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library)*  A 
translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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prob loins  concerning  political  motivaLion,  in  order  to  instill  confidence 

in  the  menibers  ,105 

(U)  Tn  support  oi  these  sessions  the  cell  leaders  are  encouraged 
to  give  additional  assistance  and  counseling  to  the  soldiers  outside  the 
atmosphere  of  Llic  cell  meetint^s  in  order  to  help  them  overcome  their  prob- 
leras.  Difficult  problems  can,  of  course,  be  reported  to  the  squad  leader 
for  additional  help *106 

(U)  After  each  evening  cell  meeting,  the  cell  leaders  report  the 
results  of  the  session  to  the  squad  leaders.  Then  after  this  squad  cadre 
meeting,  the  squad  leader,  in  turn,  goes  to  a  plat^^on  cadre  meeting  where 
he  receives  orders  from  the  platoon  command  committee.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  meeting  the  squad  leaders  return  and  nold  another  meeting  with 
their  cell  leaders. ^07 

(U)  Squad  Criticism. "-At  the  weekly  squad  meeting  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  squad  are  reviewed  and  new  plans  are  ouclined  to  the 
squad  members.  At  this  meeting  each  of  the  squad  must  again  submit  all 
of  his  activities  during  the  past  week  for  evaluation  by  the  squad  Jiem- 
bers.  Then  each  member  is  criticized  and  if  he  feels  he  was  in  error, 
be  follows  with  a  self-criticism  of  himself,  and  a  promise  to  improve. 

All  members  are  encouraged  to  contribute  any  ideas  on  leadership. 

(U)  Platoon  Criticism. -At  the  biinoi^thly  platoon  activity,  the 
general  order  of  business  is  discussion  of  the  combat  and  training  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  platoon  and  an  oriental  ion  of  all  platoon  raerabers ,  After 

105j)epartmeut  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Guerrilla  Forces,  p.  2. 
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this,  the  policies  of  higher  headquarters  are  reviewed  and  new  policies 
read  Lo  t.hc  trcjops*  Then  plans  are  proposed  co  execute  new  directives. 

At  l!)is  meeting  a!:y  leadership  probleirs  that  affect  the  platoon  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a.;aiti  each  individual  is  allowed  to  criticize  the  Platoon 
Command  Committee  or  indulge  In  self-criticism. Tliis  latter  selt- 
crillcLsm  could  also  be  done  by  the  platoon  leader,  if  he  was  found  to 
he  in  error. 

Kiem  Thao  and  Awards. --In  some  Viet  Cong  platoons  the  self- 
criticism  sessions  arc  held  in  conjunction  with  an  award  program  to 
select  the  best  soldier,  cell  and  squad  of  the  monti:.  If  this  is  done, 
the  cell  members  will  select  their  best  candidate  at  a  nightly  meeting 
at  least  one  week  before  the  squad  meeting. ^^0  This  selection  will  be 
based  upon  the  data  c<ach  cell  member  recorded  in  his  notebook  and  all 
candidates  will  be  examined  to  determine  the  most  outstanding  one. 

(U)  At  the  weekly  squad  meeting  then  these  reports  from  the  cell 
are  read  aloud  and  examined  by  all  the  squad  members.  The  members  then 
select  the  best  individual  of  the  three  cells  and  may  also  select  an  out¬ 
standing  coll  to  represent  tliem  at  the  platoon  competition.  This  same 
procedure  is  followed  at  the  platoon  meeting  where  the  one  outstanding 
soldier  and  cell  for  the  platoon  is  selected.  At  this  level,  however, 
t!ie  final  selection  is  by  the  platoon  command  committee.  Based  upon 
these  selections  the  outstanding  soldier  and  cbo  cell  of  the  month  is 
announced,  and  the  winners  are  honored  at  a  companv  formation. 

*  u 

ilOlbid. ,  p,  3.  Tliis  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  AP  BAG  emulation.'' 
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Vice  Con^'  is  Lhc  critique  following  eacli  combat  action.  This  self- 


critique  is  normally  made  as  soon  after  the  event  as  possible,  once  the 
Viet  Cong  unit  is  nack  in  a  safe  area.  This  critique  enaoles  members  to 
profit  from  i  he  successes  and  failures  of  eaci'  other,  especially  if  the 
meeting  is  immediate.  During  these  critiques  the  coinnionts  are  very 
pointed  and  designed  to  fully  examine  both  the  favorable  and  unfavorable 
parts  of  the  action  including  an  analysis  of  the  performance  ot  each  cell, 
squad,  platoon  or  company  involved.^  12  findings  of  these  unit  crit¬ 

iques  may  be  published  in  after  action  reports  and  distributed  to  other 
units  depending  upon  the  significance  of  the  final  results. 

(U)  xVs  a  part  of  this  type  of  criticism  and  as  a  leadership 
technique  to  iniiiicd lately  rccognxjjo  the  reward  outstanding  performance  of 
duty,  an  outstanding  soldier  or  cell  may  be  singled  out  for  a  single  en- 
gagemeni:  and  nonored  similar ily  as  was  the  soldier  or  cell  of  the  month. 


In  this  critique,  just  like  all  others,  the  candidates  must  describe  out 
loud  to  all  members  just  wliac  they  accomplished  in  the  battle,  and  based 
upon  a  vote  by  tie  cell,  squad  and  platoon  the  best  members  are  selected 
and  rewardeefip^ 


indication  of  the  scale  the  Viet  Cong  may  go  in  self- 
criticism  and  battle  analysis,  is  reflected  in  a  Viet  Comt  leaflet  which 
was  distributed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quang  Ngai,  Quang  Natn,  and  Binh 
Diah  Provinces  in  which  they  admitted  a  military  failure.  The  leaflet 
said 


112Letter,  Headquarters,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Commaad, 
Vietnam,  18  March  1965,  SubjecL:  "Viet  Cong  Tactics-Withdrawal,"  (File 
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During  the  attack,.. on  25  November  1962,  two  Liberation  Army 
Battalions  failed  to  achieve  their  objective  due  to  errors  in 
planning  and  the  subjective  attitude  of  command  echelons  in 
Underestimating  the  enemy... 


In  a  revolutionary  war  the  revolutionary  forces  are  not  always 
victorious.  There  are  times  when  they  win  and  times  when  they 
lose  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  defeat  that  the  struggle  must  be 
more  vigorously  pressed  forward  until  the  day  of  final  victory. 


Viet  Cong  Evaluation  of  Self-Criticism 

There  are  varied  reactions  to  the  self-criticism  sessions  by 
participants  but  the  continued  references  to  them  by  prisoners  and  in  doc¬ 
uments  attests  to  a  continued  reliance  by  the  Viet  Cong  on  this  technique. 
A  Rand  study  which  interviewed  Viet  Cong  prisoners  about  self-criticism 
noted  that  most,  at  first,  experienced  embarrassment  at  expressing  their 
innermost  thoughts.  However,  as  time  wore  on  they  found  it  less  difficult 
to  express  themselves  and  later  reactions  were,  "I  felt  glorious,  I  be¬ 
lieved  I  could  solve  all  my  own  problems  and  help  others  to  solve  theirs 


A  company  commander  stated  he  used  the  self-criticism  ses¬ 
sions  to  help  overcome  the  fear  his  cadre  had  of  U.  S.  Armored  Personnel 
carriers  and  helicopters he  felt  that  after  his  cadre  had  overcome 
their  fear,  they  could  then  give  the  proper  ideology  to  the  soldiers. 

(J^  It  appears  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  self-criticism 
serves  four  practical  functions.  First  it  enables  the  members  of  a  unit 
to  profit  from  each  other's  experiences.  When  this  is  done  as  a  part  of 
"battle  analysis"  it  not  only  serves  a  leadership  function  but  a  training 


ll^Letter,  Headquarters,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  9  January  1963,  Subject:  "Viet  Cong  Propaganda  Leaflet,"  (File 
Number  C-18745.31,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

114Donnell,  Parker  and  Zasloff,  p.  37. 
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vehicle  as  well.  Secondly,  this  process  enables  the  cadre  to  detect  and 
cope  with  politically  unreliable  thoughts  and  attitudes  in  the  group. 

Since  the  cell  leaders  almost  immediately  go  from  the  cell  sessions  to 
the  squad  meetings,  critical  morale  problems  can  be  quickly  identified. 
Third,  it  gets  all  the  members  involved  and  participating  in  the  critique. 
None  are  allowed  to  listen  passively,  so  some  therapeutic  value  may  be 
gained  from  the  mass  participation.  Everyone  must  make  some  individual 
effort  to  comprehend  and  evaluate  the  subject  under  discussion  and  at 
the  very  least  must  express  the  group  line  in  his  own  words  and  relate 
it  to  his  own  problems. 

Finally,  it  appears  to  be  an  effective  means  of  reducing  all 
kinds  of  psychological  tensions  arising  in  this  style  of  life,  so  fraught 
with  physical  deprivations  and  focused  so  intensely  on  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  group.  Prisoners  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to 
bear  a  grudge  against  any  comrade  after  these  sessions  because  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  dissatisfactions  and  anxieties  tended  greatly  to  "clear  the 
air."117 

Unit  Upgrading. — There  are  two  other  leadership  supports  used 
by  the  Viet  Cong  that  are  unit  oriented.  One  is  the  process  of  unit  up¬ 
grading.  This  allows  meritorious  service  at  a  lower  level  to  be  rewarded 
by  moving  a  soldier  higher  in  the  system  from,  as  an  example,  irregular 
force  to  local  force  and  finally  main  force. This  has  a  strong  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  it  keeps  experienced  soldiers  in  the  system  and  thus 
insures  a  reliable  soldier.  By  the  time  a  soldier  has  worked  his  way  up 


ll^Donnell,  Parker  and  Zasloff,  pp .  36-37. 
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the  ladder  he  would  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Viet  Cong  ideology 
a  sufficiently  long  time  to  make  him  fairly  reliable.  This  type  of  up¬ 
grading  can  also  be  made  without  promotion  so  this  can  be  done  without 
regard  to  rank  limitations. 

Retraining , --Another  method  is  a  periodic  retraining  cycle. 
If  a  unit  is  selected  for  this  process,  it  will,  according  to  one  docu¬ 


ment,  be  retrained  but  emphasis  will  be  on  political  reorientation  and 
self-criticism.  This  retraining  is  usually  conducted  in  a  "safe  area" 
and  may  be  done  by  the  unit  cadre,  or  a  selected  professional  committee 
from  the  military  region.  This  document  also  noted  that  if  this  training 
was  required  to  be  reduced  in  scope,  the  military  portion  would  be  ab- 
breviated  but  not  the  political  reorientation.**-^^ 

Evaluation 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  have  conceived  a  concept  of  leadership  that 
can  effectively  operate  within  the  situation  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  attempts,  wherever  possible, to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
This  concept  of  leadership  further  recognizes  the  necessity  for  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  Party  which  has  the  resources  in  personnel  and  expertise  to 
make  the  doctrine  work. 

(U)  The  blending  of  leadership  and  organization  should  now  be 
apparent,  particularly  in  the  cell  organization.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter 
Four,  this  concept  of  "three  for  one  and  one  for  three"  is  an  excellent 
method  for  motivating  soldiers  to  "pull  together"  toward  a  common  goal. 
This  cell  is  also  a  very  fine  tool  for  leadership  since  the  inter¬ 
reactions  of  the  cell  members  upon  each  other  is  inescapable..  It  would 
appear  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  set  up  in  their  cell,  and  developed  through 


ll^Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet  Cong 
Interrogation  Report  (U) ,  p.  55, 
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their  Kiem-Thao  sessions,  a  strong  group  integrity  much  like  the  one  des¬ 
cribed  by  Shils  and  Janowitz  as  existing  in  certain  German  units  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II. Thus,  the  Viet  Cong  have  recognized  that  an 
important  motivational  aid  for  the  fighting  man  is  to  gain  and  maintain 
the  respect  of  his  comrades. 

(U)  Basically  a  study  of  the  Viet  Cong  concept  of  the  leader 
and  the  led  reveals  no  new  ideas.  The  traits  desired  by  the  Viet  Cong 
in  both  their  officers  and  men,  such  as  leadership  by  example,  dedication, 
courage  and  loyalty  are  similar  to  those  desired  by  most  armies.  What 
is  significant  is  the  method  used  to  achieve  these  traits,  and  motivate 


this  army. 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  have  been  extremely  successful  in  motivating 
their  officers  and  men  and  creating  the  type  of  leadership  required  for 
an  insurgency.  They  have  taken  maximum  advantage  of  all  aspects  of  the 
situation  to  insure  conservation  of  their  manpower  by  carefully  choosing 
their  targets  for  operations  and  have  motivated  their  soldiers  by  making 
them  feel  a  part  of  the  cause,  not  only  in  words  but  by  deeds. 

(U)  By  using  their  self-criticism  sessions,  they  insure  that 
the  daily  frustrations  of  the  soldier  are  recognized  and  made  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  group.  These  sessions  also  provide  an  excellent  method  for 
briefing  the  soldier  and  testing  his  reaction  to  policy.  This  system  of 

sessions  at  cell  and  squad  level  also  enables  the  soldier  to  be  rewarded 

\ 

or  punished  by  the  group,  and  it  is  at  this  levef*,  with  his  comrades, 

# 

that  the  rewards  and  punishments  are  most  effective.  short,  this 
system  makes  the  soldier  feel  that  someone  cares  about  him.  ^ 


IZOgd^ard  S,  Shils  and  Morris  Janowitz,  Cohesion  and  Disintegration 
In  The  Wehrmacht  in  World  War  II,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Volume  12, 
Summer,  1948  (Princeton  University:  1948).  This  study  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  the  relationships  formed  in  small  military  units  and  their 
effect  on  leadership  and  efficiency, 
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(U)  One  weakness  in  this  system  is  its  apparent  inability  to 
impress  upon  the  soldier  his  duty  toward  interrogation  when  captured. 

It  appears  that  soldiers  of  all  ranks  freely  disclose  any  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  to  their  interrogators  once  they  are  captured. 

(U)  Another  weakness  is  the  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of 
defection.  In  spite  of  the  criticism  sessions,  and  the  emphasis  on 
devotion  to  duty,  the  Party  and  its  leaders  have  not  been  able  to  stem 
a  rising  tide  of  soldiers  surrendering.  The  apparent  inability  of  lead¬ 
ers  to  solve  defection  due  to  defeatism  and  hardship  was  noted  by  Keyes 
Beech  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Syndicate,  when  he  wrote  recently  that 
Viet  Cong  defections  were  on  the  increase  since  allied  forces  regained 
the  offensive  in  the  South.  He  noted  one  case  where  500  Viet  Cong  had 
defected  simply  due  to  fear  of  allied  air  and  artillery,  and  noted  that 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  these  defectors  indicated  their  comrades  were 
also  willing  to  surrender This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Viet  Cong 
concept  of  using  ideology  to  build  courage  is  in  error.  It  would  appear 
that  their  soldiers  need  more  tangible  supports  than  words  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  hardships  and  sophisticated  fire  power. 

(U)  It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  this  defection  in  num¬ 
ber  is  a  recent  trend.  For  over  five  years  the  Viet  Cong  system  was 
strong  and  functioned  effectively.  It  took  a  massive  increase  in  United 
States  support  in  order  to  place  significant  stresses  upon  it. 

(U)  In  the  final  analysis  the  Viet  Cong  leadership  system  is 
strong  and  works .  The  weaknesses  that  occur  do  not  stem  from  a  faulty 
system  but  rather  from  the  hardships  posed  by  this  type  of  a  war.  As 


l^lRansas  City  Star,  March  24,  1966,  p.  2, 
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was  noted  by  Rand,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  most  Viet  Cong 
that  deserted  did  so  for  physical  rather  than  ideological  reasons. 

(U)  The  leadership  of  the  Viet  Cong  is  strengthened  by  its  good 
organization  and  discipline,  and  its  ability  to  integrate  effectively  the 
Party  and  a  variety  of  other  activities,  and  focus  them  toward  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  clearly  defined  goals. 


UNCLASSIFIEQ 
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CHAPTER  VI 
VIET  COKG  TRAINING 

(U)  Tl\e  purpose  of  chis  chapter  is  to  examine  Viet  Cong  training 
doctrine  and  methods*  This  chapter  should  provide  additional  insight  in¬ 
to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ttie  Viet  Cong  soldier  and  at  the  same 
time  re-etnphasize  the  inter-relationships  of  N’ortb  VieCnaa,  the  Party,  or¬ 
ganization  and  leadership  in  molding  the  soldier  into  an  efficient  fighting 
man. 

Factors  Influencing  Training 

Purpose  of  Training 

purpose  of  Viet  Cong  training  is  to  build  and  maintain  a 
strong,  disciplined  ariny,l  This  army  must  be  built,  from  inexperienced 
peasants,  into  a  guerrilla  array  capable  of  fighting  a  **people*s  war," 
Furthermore,  as  the  protracted  war  escalates  into  advanced  stages,  the  army 

o 

must  be  prepared  to  make  a  transition  to  conventional  iorras  of  warfare. 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  Cully  realize  the  close  relationship  between 
training  and  combat.  They  feel  that  the  battlefield  and  the  training  area 
are  the  same,  consequently  they  place  identical  einphasis  on  leadership  in 
training  as  well  as  in  combat. ^  Party  committees  are  told  to  closely 


lu.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Vtarfare  (Abn)  ,  The 
Viet  Cong  (2d  ed  rev;  Fort  Bragg,  K.  C.:  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For 
Special  Warfare  (Abn),  November  1965)  quoting  a  Viet  Cong  training  docu¬ 
ment  captured  in  Vinh  Long,  South  Vietnam,  p,  III-3A.  (SECRET). 

2lbid.,  pp.  TII-3,  34. 


3u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Training  Goals  for  1965.  Report  Number  6075040165,  29  June  1965,  p.  4,  (File 
Number  N- 16961. 40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library) .  A  translation  of  a 
Viet  Cong  Document. 
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supervise  their  training  responsibilities.  Cadre  are  advised  to  make  on- 
the-spot  corrections  of  training  deficiencies  to  quickly  reward  exemplary 
performance  and  to  discipline  offenders.  Cadre  must  remember,  however, 
that  training  is  primarily  educational,  and  even  though  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  may  have  to  be  applied  to  Insure  realism,  training  should  never  be 
used  as  punishment.'^  lihenever  possible,  live  ammunition  is  used  in  train¬ 
ing. 

Time 

Time  is  usually  a  limiting  factor  on  Viet  Cong  training,  so 
cadre  are  told  to  conduct  training,  whenever  possible,  concurrent  with 
combat  operations. 5  The  factor  of  time  also  requires  Viet  Cong  training 
to  be  functional,  practical  and  adaptable  to  local  situations.  For  this 
reason  non-essential  subjects  are  omitted  from  schedules  and  only  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  subjects  are  stressed.  Thus  training  is  short 
and  intensive.  Military  and  political  training  is  integrated  whenever 
possible 
The  Soldier 

(U)  Due  to  the  inexperience  and  relatively  low  skill  levels  of 
the  soldier,  the  Viet  Cong  require  his  complete  involvement  in  all  types 
of  training.  Student  participation  is  accented  In  all  subjects,  and 
theory  is  Imracdiatoly  followed  by  practical  work. 

^U.  S.  Arrav  John  F,  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  V.'arfare  (Abn),  p. 

lIT-34. 

SOepartment  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Training 
Goals  Cor  1965,  p.  4. 

^U.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn), 
pp.  ITI-4,  34.  This  does  nor  mean  that  political  training  is  de-emphasized. 
The  Viet  Cong  feel  that  this  type  of  training  is  necessary  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  will  of  the  soldier  to  resist. 


Otfensive  Docfrine 


(U)  General, --The  training  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  stresses  the 
offensive  nature  of  his  role  in  the  revolution  and  is  based  on  tne  concept 
of  *‘One  Slow  Action,  Four  Fast  Ones”  which  are: 

SLO^iI  and  meticulous  attack  preparations  and  reliearsals; 

FAST  closing  in  with  the  enemy  and  attack; 

FAST  and  determined  destruction  of  enemy  resistance; 

FAST  mop  ping- up  of  the  I'lattle  area  (arras,  prisoners,  own  casualties); 

FAST  wiLl)drawal  to  base  areas. 7 

This  concept  of  the  offense  is  re-emphasized  in  his  later  training  by 
such  slogans  as:  always  move  forward,  never  withdraw,  penetrate  deep  and 
encircle  the  enemy.  To  increase  offensive  spirit  the  Viet  Cong  train  the 
soldier  for  hand-to-hand  combat.^ 

(U)  Otfensive  doctrine  requires  the  soldier  to  seek  opportunities 
to  attack  enemy  weakness.  If  the  enemy  defends,  the  soldier  muse  respond 
by  harrassment  in  order  to  force  him  to  disperse.  If  the  enemy  lays  an 
ambush,  It  must  be  countered,  and  if  he  is  strong  in  one  place,  he  must 
be  struck  in  another  place. ^  This  continued  emphasis  on  the  offense  is 
of  paramount  tactical  importance  in  guerrilla  warfare  since  it  builds  a 
Feeling  of  superiority  and  confidence  the  Viet  Cong  want  instilled  in 
their  soldiers.  Thus  t!ie  recruit  comes  to  believe  that  the  Viet  Cong 
always  choose  the  time  and  place  of  a  battle  and  fight  only  when  victory 
is  certain. 

^Bernard  B,  Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nfam^s  Revised  Edition  (New  York 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1964),  p.  367- 

N. 

% 

8u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Military  and  Political  Doctrine.  Report  Number  (>07  5046065,  11  July 
1965,  p.  2,  (File  {Cumber  N- 16961. 40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 

A  translation  o£  a  Viet  Cong  Document. 

9Tb id.,  p.  4. 


conducted  unless  success  seems  likely.  Raids  arc  aimed  at  enemy  rear  areas 

or  an^’where  he  feels  secure 

Securitv 


(U)  T*ic  emphasis  placed  on  security  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  cotnbac 
operations  has  been  evidenced  in  part  by  the  nirnber  of  successful  ambushes 
conducted  against  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  the  relative  freedom  of 
movement  they  enjoyed,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  sophisticated  aerial 
surveillance  devices.  This  reliance  on  security  requires  continued  em¬ 
phasis  in  training, 

(U)  This  emphasis  on  security  requires  that  the  Viet  Cong  soldier 
understand  the  use  of  reconnaissance  elements.  In  conjunction  vith  liaison 
parties,  before  leaving  a  safe  area.  To  insure  compliance,  this  doctrine 
must  be  stressed  at  cell  and  squad  level.  The  soldier  must  be  taught  to 
move  at  night,  preferably  between  2000  and  0400  hours,  and  observe  strict 
liglit  and  noise  discipline. 


When  the  soldier  moves  as  a  part  of  his  unit  ,  he  knows  that 
reconnaissance  cadre  precede  the  move  by  six  hours  to  coordinate  with  vil¬ 
lage  guerrillas.  These  reconnaissance  agents  later  become  guides  for  the 


unit , 


15 


kHien  the  soldier’s  battalion  is  on  the  march  other  reconnais¬ 
sance  parties  precede  the  column  as  a  point,  followed  by  an  infantry  com- 
pany,  the  headquarters  and  weapons  company,  and  the  remaining  rifle  units 


l-4r)cpartinei>t  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Training 
Goals  for  1965,  p.  3. 

S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  VCC 
Interrogation  Report.  Report  Number  6075021765,  17  May  1965,  p.  44,  (File 
NtOTber  C18745,99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library),  A  translation  of  a 
Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation,  ^ 
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The  VLec  Cong  soldier  must  be  trained  to  march  with  a  four  to  five  meter 
interval  between  men, 

(LI)  An  example  of  the  detail  required  to  train  the  soldier  in 
road  crossing  techniques  can  bo  seen  from  a  main  force  prisoner’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the.  operation. 

Upon  arrival  at  150  meters  from  the  road,  the  unit  halted  and 
established  defense  as  it  (did)  (when  it)  crossed  a  river,  and 
the  uTilt  assigned  two  additional  elements  of  the  point  platoon 
to  both  ends  of  the  road  section  where  the  company  planned  to 
cross  to  secure  Chose  areas.  These  elements  were  located  from 
50  to  100  meters  apart*  One  squad  was  then  ordered  to  cross 
I  he  road  and  make  reconnaissance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  After  Che  1st  platoon  already  crossed  the  road,  both 
flank  security  elements  would  follow  it  and  the  other  two 
would  replace  them  to  secure  for  another  platoon  to  cross. 

Then  the  same  would  be  repeated  until  the  whole  company  was 
through . 

Tf  Che  reconnaissance  agents  were  posted  at  both  ends 
of  the  road  section,  these  security  elements  would  only 
accompanv  their  platoon  until  the  whole  unit  was  through. 

The  whole  unit  would  not  resume  its  movement  until  the  Com¬ 
pany  Executive  Officer,  who  was  the  last  to  come  finished  re¬ 
porting.  17 

Defeus Ive  Doctrine 

(U)  The  regular  Viet  Cong  soldier  relies  on  the  offense.  He 
assumes  the  defense  only  when  trapped  or  surprised.  !Iis  doctrine  docs 
not  stress  the  conduct  of  the  defense  ocher  than  to  tell  him  to  be  reso¬ 
lute  and  brave.  For  the  most  part,  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  delays  rather 
than  defends,  usually  as  part  of  a  security  force  for  a  raid  or  an  am¬ 
bush.  This  concept  enables  an  integration  of  offensive  and  defensive 
training,  which  saves  training  time,  and  retains  offensive  spirit.  The 
soldier  is  taught  that  the  ultimate  result  of  delaying  or  defensive  tactics 


^  7u .  s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Interrogation,  Report  Number  607  5024465,  24  May  1965,  p.  57,  (File 
Number  NI6961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a 
Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation. 
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is  the  eventual  breakout  oC  the  guerrilla  force  for  moveoient  to  another 

safe  area  .18 

(U)  Passive  Measures From  the  doctiments  available,  it  appears 
that  regular  forces  rely  on  village  guerrillas  for  both  security  and  de¬ 
fense.  In  fact,  one  unit  did  not  require  its  soldiers  to  carry  weapons 
when  occupying  a  village.  The  weapons  just  had  to  be  kept  where  they 
could  be  quickly  found.  Soldiers  are  required  to  dig  firing  positions 
whenever  units  halt,  bur  these  positions  are  used  for  initial  delay  or 
to  facilitate  a  breakout  for  the  remainder  of  the  guerrilla  unit.  The 
criteria  for  a  bivouac  site  appears  to  emphasize  the  dela^.  Sites  should 
be  on  high  ground,  with  the  rear  bordering  on  a  jungle  or  Viet  Cong  safe 
area  .1^ 

^^^^Breakout  Prom  Encirclement .-^^hen  a  Viet  Cong  unit  is  cut 
off  or  surrounded,  the  soldier  responds  to  a  well-rehearsed  battle  drill 
in  order  to  break  this  encirclement.  The  simplest  means  to  break  out  for 
the  soldier  is  to  conduct  aggressive  reconnaissance  both  by  fire  and  raove- 
nnent  to  determine  t!ie  weakest  point  of  the  encirclement.  lOhen  this  is 
found,  the  unit  attacks  in  strength  to  "open  a  bloody  path"  through  the 
encirclement  .20 


18john  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  p.  IIT-33.  From 
ttie  evidence  available  in  the  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library,  the  only 
doctrine  on  defense  pertaining  to  tlie  Viet  Cong  is  applicable  only.^o  the 
combat  villages  and  hamlets  which  are  generally  defended  by  village  mill- 
lia.  These  militia  rely  primarily  on  passive  defensive  measures  such  as 
spike  traps,  nail  boards  and  sniper  fire  to  discourage  the  attacker. 

L^Departmenc  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet  Cong 
Military  and  Political  Doctrine,  p.  3.  The  Viet  Cong  use  tunnels  and 
underground  positions  in  their  safe  areas,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  with¬ 
drawal.  Units  only  defend  long  enough  to  allow  tne  unit  or  headquarters 
taey  are  protecting  to  escape.  These  guard  units  were  i-ncntioncd  in  Chap¬ 
ter  Four. 

20Departmcnt  of  Defense  Intelligence  Informatipti  Report,  Viet  Cong 
lnterrO)^at ion,  p.  65*  •  ?  A  ^  ^ 

^  fir.  i; 
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the  strongest  point  o£  the  encircling  force  using  automatic  weapons.  This 
initial  fierce  probe  is  immediately  repeated  in  other  areas  in  order  to 
make  the  cucircliug  force  think  the  Viet  Cong  arc  strong,  and  hopefully 
prevent  the  circle  from  being  closed.  Once  this  is  accomplished  and  the 
encircling  force  is  stopped,  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  waits  tor  nightfall 
and  exfiltrates  out  of  the  circle. 


Summarv 


(U)  Tlie  factors  discussed  in  the  previous  pages  influence  the 


training  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier.  The  emphasis  on  offensive  dcxztrinc 
means  that  more  training  time  is  devoted  to  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
forms  of  combat  as  lonj»  as  the  spirit  of  the  offense  is  maintained.  The 
limitation  of  time  and  the  requirement  for  an  aggressive  soldier  require 
emphasis  on  the  offense. 

(U)  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  methods 
used  by  the  Viet  Cong  to  teach  these  influencing  factors  to  their  soldiers. 

Pre*-Inf  iltrat  ion  Training 

(U)  Tlae  pre-infiltration  training  conducted  in  Nor'^li  Vietnam  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Array  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  combat,  potential 
of  the  Viet  Cong  forces  in  the  South.  This  training  assists  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  Viet  Cong  units  since  safe  areas  are  provided  where 
new  units  or  individual  replacements  can  be  organisied  and  equipped. 

Most  of  the  infiltration  training  is  conducted  at  Xuan  Mai 
and  Son  Tay,  which  arc  permanent  North  Vietnanese  Army'  facilities  .22 


21lbid.,  p.  65. 

22john  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  p.  Ill- 19. 
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Xuan  Mai  appears  to  be  the  largest  facility,  accennodat ing  3,000  men  in 
cycles  of  trom  300  to  500  trainees  Courses  vary  from  ten  days  to  six 
months,  the  average  training  period  being  three  months 
>filltary  Courses 

The  courses  at  these  centers  arc  usually  taught  by  committees 
but  some  infiltration  units  may  be  trained  by  their  own  cadre.  The  courses 
review  milit.nry  and  political  subjects  and  emphasize  the  einplo>Tiicnt  of 
forces  in  the  South,  Most  ot  the  trainees  are  members  of  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  and  have  completed  basic  and  advanced  training.  Individual 
and  squad  tactics,  bayonet  training,  attack  and  defense  tactics  and  physi¬ 
cal  training  arc  emphasized.  Obstacle  courses  and  forced  inarches  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  bricks,  help  prepare  the  trainee  for  the  rigors  of  guerrilla 


T’rainecs  receive  refresher  training  on  the  more  common  Viet 
Cong  weapons,  including  Che  SK  rifle,  the  AK  assault  rifle,  and  60  and  81 
millimotor  mortars 
Political  Courses 

Political  training  for  Che  infiltrators  appears  to  be  based 
on  their  projected  employment  in  the  South,  and  their  previous  service  in 


23joseph  J.  ^asloff.  The  Role  Of  Aortli  Vietnam  In  The  Southern  In¬ 
surgency  (U)  (Santa  Monica:  July  1964)  p.  40.  A  report  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/In ternaiional  Security  Affairs,  prepared 
by  the  Rand  Corporation,  (SECRJiT)  . 

24john  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (^bn)  ,  pp.  III-5-6. 

This  is  also  noted  in  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Re*- 
port  Number  6075038765,  24  June  1965. 

25ibid. ,  Additional  information  can  be  found  in  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Intelligence  Information  Reports  Number  6075021765  and  6075038765. 
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nlie  North  Vietnamese  Array.  Soldiers  designated  as  political  cadre  receive 
a  concentrated  training  program  ot  seven  and  one-half  hours  a  day  for  one 
montii,  and  arc  required  to  watch  political  films  at  night.  Ihis  training 
is  entirely  political  and  is  caught  by  membeTs  of  the  Central  Re-unifica- 
Cioo  Committee  of  the  Lao  hong  Party. 27  por  the  average  infiltrator  who 
will  perform  purely  a  military  function,  the  formal  political  trainln>^ 
lasts  less  than  one  month  and  is  priiitarLly  designed  to  deepen  the  soldier *s 
moral  resolution  to  free  the  South. 28  This  latter  type  of  political  train¬ 
ing  dwells  on  the  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  and  che  mission 
of  the  jnsurgency.  Courses  are  also  included  on  how  to  treat  the  people 
in  the  South. 

(U)  XL  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  additional  political 
training  is  always  integrated  in  the  evening  solf-cr it icism  sessions,  and 
study  periods  which  arc  not  shown  on  training  schedules. 

Lately,  the  tread  has  been  toward  shorter  Infiltration 
courses,  and  in  some  cases  political  training  has  been  oitiitted  if  the 
subject  has  had  extensive  regular  military  service  and  appears  to  be 

properly  motivated. 29 

^8^  ‘L'here  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  infiltrators  receive 
additional  technical  schooling  prior  to  their  infiltration.  Selected 
students  receive  this  instruction  from  Xorth  Vietnamese  Army  schools  in 
such  fields  as  signal,  artillery  or  anti-aircraft  techniques  .30 


27u.  s.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Heport, 
Organization,  Training  and  Infiltration  Route  oi:  K.lb  Group.  Report  Ntunber 
6075051565,  28  July  1965,  p.  2,  (File  Number  C-18745.99,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation, 
(CONFIDENTIAL) .  '  . 

28johii  F,  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Aba),  p.  III-7.' 


^^Ibid. ,  p,  6. 
30lbid. 
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*.  ifiltrators  selected  for  leadership  training  as  future  Viet 

Cong  cadre  attend  North  Vietnamese  Army  schools  which  vary  in  length 

according  to  tlie  rank  of  the  individual  and  the  position  for  which  he  is 

being  trained.  Some  examples  of  the  duration  of  leadership  and  training 

courses  for  various  ranks  are; 

Private  to  Private  First-Class 
Private  First-Class  to  Corporal 
Corporal  to  Sergeant: 

Sergeant  to  Senior  Sergeant 
Senior  Sergeant  to  Aspirant 

Daily  Routine 

(U)  Reports  from  prisoners  give  some  insight  as  to  the  daily 
routine  and  the  amount  of  training  conducted  at  Xuan  Mai.  Two  such  sched¬ 
ules  are  shown  below. 


Three  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
One  year 31 


0500  Reveille  and  Physical 
Training 
0530  Breakfast 

OhOO  Personal  Hygiene  and  area 
pol ice 

0h30  Training 
1030  Break 
1100  hunch  and  rest 
1315  Reveille 
1330  Training 

1730  Break  and  Weight  Carry¬ 
ing  (30  kilos  of  bricks) 
1800  Dinner 

2130  Bed  and  lights  out. 32 


0530-0600  Reveille  and 

Physical  training 
0600-0630  Breakfast 
0630-0700  Preparation  for 
training 
0700-1130  Training 
1130-1200  Lunch 
1200-1330  Rest 
1330-1630  Training 
1630-1730  Sports 
1730-1800  Dinner 
1800-1900  Rest 
1900-2100  Newspaper  Reading 
2100  Bed 


31u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Western  Highlands  Autonomous  Re^itpent  120»  Report  Number  b075051935,  28 
July  L965  ,  (File  Number  C-18745#99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library) .  A 
translation  of  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation.  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

32Departraenc  of  Defense  Intelligence  Inforuiat  ion  Report,  VCC 
Interrogation  Report,  p.  13. 

33u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 
Training,  Infiltration,  Organization  of  Viet  Cong  Districts,  Report  Number 
6075038765,  24  June  1965,  p,  9,  (File  Number  N.  16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  Library),  A  translation  of  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation. 
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(U)  From  these  schedules  it  appears  that  formal  training  lascs 
about  seven  and  onc-half  hours,  but  the  length  of  the  training  day  does 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  political  subjects  during  the  rest  periods 
and  the  periods  after  dinner.  Prisoners  indicated  that  physical  training 
and  load  carrying  was  done  daily.  During  the  small  unit  tactical  phase 
the  trainees  were  moved  to  the  field  and  required  to  function  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions .34 

Effect  on  The  South 

(U)  Infiltration  training  provides  the  Viet  Cong  with  crucial 
skills,  experience  and  leadership  qualities  that  support  those  of  the 
southern  trained  soldier.  V^ithout  this  support  the  Viet  Cong  would  have 
to  select  and  train  local  personnel  for  the  jobs  now  being  filled  by  che 
Infiltrators.  This  could  possibly  cause  personnel  problems  in  recruiting 
and  selecting  politically  loyal  and  technically  competent  soldiers.  It 
appears  that  so  far  at  least ,  the  Xorth  Vietnamese  Airmy  has  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  infiltrators  to  continue  to  assist  the  Viet  Cong. 

(U)  An  additional  advantage  of  having  the  assistance  of  the  North 
comes  from  the  fact  that  tne  South  could  not  match  the  training  facilities 
of  North  Vietnam  or  tlie  variety  and  degree  of  specialization  in  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  programs.  Not  only  would  these  elaborate  training  sites  be 
vulnerable  to  attack  b\  the  South  Vietnamese  but  their  staffing  would  re¬ 
quire  more  manpower,  weapons  and  ammunition  be  withdrawn  from  a  combat 
comrnitment . 

(U)  Prisoners,  trained  in  the  North,  have  Indicated  that  there 
are  pressing  equipment  problems  at  these  training  sites.  One  such  pris¬ 
oner  stated  that  in  his  course,  composed  ot  draftees,  they  were  forced  by 
a  lack  of  equipment  to  make  their  own  rifles  out  oC  wood.  In  addition, 

34  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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each  Lraiiiee  had  to  make  one  duirnny  grenade,  one  silhouette  target,  a  circle 
target  and  a  mockup  ot  a  mortar  with  one  dumm>*  round.  He  was  allowed  to 
lire  only  tliree  live,  rifle,  rounds  for  familiarization.*^^ 

Individual  In-Councry  Training 

General 

(U)  The  in-country  training  conducted  by  the  Viet  Cong  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  formal,  controlled  and  closely  supervised  program  oi  instruc¬ 
tion  tor  skill  levels  necessary  to  supplement  rhe  infiltration  from  the 
North.  Recently,  due  to  the  increased  air  activity  in  the  South,  the  in¬ 
country  training  has  become  less  fortoalizcd,  but  prior  to  this  the  Viet 
Cong  were  able  to  conduct  intensive,  almost  uninterrupted  training  at 
facilities  located  in  their  sale  areas. 

The  in-country  training  program  makes  roaxiTnum  use  of  *’on*'the- 
job"  training  as  well  as  a  formalized  system  of  schools,  mobile  training 
teams,  recruit  and  unit  training*  In  main  force  units,  this  training  is 
thorough,  well  disciplined  and  marked  by  close  political  control.^^ 
Responsibilities 

South  Vietnam,  the  responsibility  for  conducting  schools 
differs  according  to  the  level  of  the  control  headquarters  The  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam  is  responsible  for  providing  formal  advanced 
schooling  for  battalion  and  company  commanders,  and  technical  training  in 
intelligence,  signal,  artillery  and  recruiting  techniques.  On  the 


^^Ibid.  Additional  information  was  found  iii  Defense  Intelligence 
Report  Number  6075051865,  25  July  1965,  p.  2. 

3f>John  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  p.  III-7. 

37'i’hese  control  headquarters  were  described  in  Ch'apter  Four,  and 
Include  the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam,  the  Military  Region,  Province 
and  District. 


polLticaL  side,  Lite  Central  Office  trains  all  company  and  battalion  politi¬ 
cal  ofiicers.^^ 

)  The  military  region  has  the  responsibility  for  training  re¬ 
cruits,  platv^on  and  company  officers,  special  aission  personnel  and  en¬ 
gineers.  In  addition  they  train  the  platoon  political  officers,  district 
co.Timicteemea  and  provide  technical  training  on  weapons  manuCactore  and 
admin  i  s  l  ra  t  ion .  ^  ^ 

The  province  is  the  lowest  level  able  to  conduct  recruit 
training.  It  is  also  responsible  for  training  assistant  squad  and  platoon 
leaders,  as  well  as  some  special  mission  and  intelligence  personnel.  The 
district  provides  training  Cor  guerrillas  and  militia.^0 
Platoon  Leader  Trainin>^ 

The  military  region  conducts  a  six  month  course  for  Viet  Cong 
officer  candidates  which  stresses  the  political  and  military  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  officers*  One  prisoner,  who  was  a  candidate  at  one  of  the 
schools,  said  the  political  training  consisted  of  courses  in  combat  lead¬ 
ership  based  upon  Viet  Cong  ideology.  In  line  wirh  this  ideology,  and  its 
political  characteristics,  candidates  were  told  to  look  and  dress  like  the 
people.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  their  responsibilities  for  supply  economy. 
All  candidates  were  impressed  with  their  reliance  upon  the  Party  for  or¬ 
ganization,  training  and  leadership.^!- 

The  military  training  of  officer  candidates  emphasized  their 
responsibilities  to  train  soldiers  in  political  subjects,  improve  the 

38 Ibid.,  p.  III-8. 

39ibid. 

^Olbid. 

^lu.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Interrogat ion  Report  (U) ,  Report  Number  6075024A65,  25  May  1965,  p.  18, 
(File  Number  C- 18 745, 99,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation 
of  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  interrogation.  (CONFIDENTIAL), 
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educaLlonal  level  oC  tKcir  units  and  train  them  in  tactics.  The  taictics; 
dealt  mainly  with  small  units  up  to  company  level.  All  candidates  were 
trained  on  those  weapons  commonly  found  within  the  Viet  Cong  rifle  com¬ 
pany  .^2 

Specialist  Training 

(U)  Each  level  of  command  has  responsibility  for  training  certain 
specialists  that  arc  nornuillv  employed  in  their  area  of  Influence.  It 
would  appear  that  this  might  cause  an  overlap  in  training,  since  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sapper  and  reconnaissance  are  usually  organic  to  each  level  of 
command,  but  nevertheless  the  districts,  provinces  and  regions  all  train 
those  personnel  under  their  command. 

Reconnaissance  and  Sapper  Training  ."■-These  personnel,  which 
are  a  part  of  all  regular  force  organizations  are  trained  at  the  district, 
province  or  military  region.  Reconnaissance  training  emphasizes  attacks 
on  fortified  positions,  but  also  includes  guiding  and  marking  of  routes 
as  \>^eLl  as  normal  reconnaissance  missions.  The  sapper  training  stresses 
minefield  clearance,  demolitions  and  breaching  of  obstacles This 
training  is  strict  and  closely  monitored  since  these  soldiers  are  the 
"eyes  and  ears"  of  the  commander 

^^B^^Anti-AircraCt  Training. --TItis  type  of  training  appears  to  be 
the  most  complex  of  any  Viet  Cong  combat  training.  This  training  utilizes 
formal  lesson  plans,  blackboards,  and  detailed  topics  are  taught  in  three 

^^Ibid . ,  pp.  21-22.  These  weapons  include  the  MAS  36  rifle,  the 
Thompson  sub-raach inegun ,  4automatic  rifle,  caliber  30  machinegun,  60  milli¬ 
meter  and  81  millimeter  mortar. 

^3john  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn),  p. 

-  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report.  Viet 
Cong  Document-Unconventional  Forces.  Report  Number  6075024765,  25  May  1965, 
Inclosure  7,  p.  7,  (File  Number  N-1696L.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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hour  blocks.  Each  anti 
ties  of  the  12.8  machine  gun  and  the  detailed  preparation  of  emplacements, 
the  methods  of  engaging  aircraft,  fire  commands,  and  crew  drill.  The 
firing  drills  are  detailed  and  require  a  great  deal  of  discipline  and  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Examples  of  this  detail  are  shown  by  some  guidelines  to  crews. 
When  a  helicopter  is  landing,  aim  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuselage;  when  it 
is  taking  off,  aim  above  the  fuselage.  When  it  flies  straight  and  level, 
lead  it  by  two  lengths.  Shoot  at  the  nose  of  a  fighter  when  it  dives  and 
at  the  tail  as  it  climbs  away.  Lead  fighters  by  three  lengths  in  level 
flight  and  at  less  than  1,000  meters  of  altitude  .^5 

S ignal . — Evidence  points  to  the  existence  of  communications 
schools  but  there  is  very  little  information  on  them.  A  captive  des¬ 
cribed  one  school  as  very  well  equipped  with  professional  instructors. 

An  interesting  note  was  that  the  criteria  for  admission  required  the  stu¬ 
dent  receive  some  training  from  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  Students 
went  to  school  ten  days  a  month  and  took  correspondence  courses  for  twenty 
days  a  month.  All  students  were  given  proficiency  tests  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  course 

0  Art illery .--As  in  the  case  of  signal,  there  is  not  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  artillery  training.  The  U.  S.  Army  Special  Warfare  Center 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  training  is  conducted  on  the  75  millimeter  pack 
howitzer,  mortars  and  recoilless  rifles,  but  no  lesson  plans  or  programs 


r 


-aircraft  specialist  learns  in 


^5u,  S.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Defense  Intelligence  Digest. 
Volume  3,  Number  2,  February  1965,  p.  17.  (SECRET-NOFORM) . 

S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  HA 
DONG  Province  Basic/Intermediate  Communications  Correspondence  School. 
Report  Number  6075040665,  29  June  1965,  p.  1,  (Ftle  Number  C- 18745. 99,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Docu¬ 
ment  .  (CONFIDENTIAL) . 
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of  instruction  are  available.  It  is  frequently  iDentioned  in  documents 
that  these  artillery  units  emphasize  its  employment  at  night .^7 
In~Countrv  Recruit  Training  In  Training  Centers 
Viet  Cong  recruit  training  is  conducted  either  by  the  military 
region,  or  decentralized  to  province  and  sometimes  to  main  force  units  when 
distance  and  communications  makes  the  centralized  training  infeasible. 

—  Training  for  the  irregular  forces  is  usually  conducted  at  the  province  or 
district  level  and  varies  from  a  few  days  to  three  months  depending  upon 
local  requirement s 

Recruit  training  is  not  uniform  throughout  South  Vietnam 
since  the  Viet  Cong  try  to  base  their  training  on  the  local  conditions. 
There  appear  to  be  two  methods  of  recruit  training.  One  method  trains 
the  recruits  in  one  place,  and  the  other  method  requires  units  to  move 
from  location  to  location  with  the  training  getting  progressively  more^ 
advanced  with  each  move .  49 
Single  Camp  Method 

The  single  camp  method  is  normally  conducted  by  the  military 
region  using  training  facilities  located  in  war  zones.  This  type  of  train¬ 
ing  is  taught  by  the  commitjftee  system  and  lasts  from  one  to  three  months 
depending  upon  the  requirements  for  replacements.  Training  begins  with  a 
one  to  two  week  ideological  orientation  based  on  the  educational  level  of 
the  trainees.  In  this  initial  orientation  the  recruit  is  told  the  goals 
of  the  Front,  the  aims  of  the  Party,  the  political  situation  and  generally 

4 

why  he  is  in  the  Army  and  must  fight.  After  this  orientation  the  soldier 
^7john  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn) ,  p.  III-17. 


48 


Ibid.,  pp.  III-8-19. 


'^^ibid.,  pp.  Ill- 14. 
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receives  basic  military  subjects  of  drill,  cell  and  squad  training  and 
v/eapons.  The  recruits  are  moved  only  if  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
threaten  to  attack  or  operate  in  the  war  zone.^O 
Count \  Fair  Method 

'^Cf^Thc  second  method  of  training  is  similar  to  the  ’’county  fair” 
system  with  training  conducted  at  successive  stations*  Normally  the  first 
station  is  an  ideological  orientation  lasting  from  ten  to  forty-five  days. 
Che  next  station  is  weapons  instruction  which  lasts  from  fifteen  days  to 
one  montli  and  the  final  station  is  live  firing. 51  One  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  recruits  get  additional  training  in  tactics,  bivouac,  and 
security  while  moving  from  station  to  station.  If  contact  is  made  with, 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  enroutc,  combat  experience  is  gained.  This 
type  of  i.raining  is  usually  found  at  the  province  level  where  the  military 
situation  nviy  not  be  conducive  to  assembling  a  number  of  recruits  in  one 
place  for  extended  periods. 


Assignment 


I  After  training,  most  of  the  recruits  are  assigned  to  specific 


cells  of  Local  or  main  force  units.  Outstanding  recruits  may  be  selected 
for  Further  technical  training  or  squad  leader  preparatory  schools. 52 

Military  Training 

(U)  Tlie  average  recruit,  based  on  the  documents  examined,  receives 
206  hours  of  military  training.  Of  this  total,  forty-nine  hours  is  devoted 


SOlbid. 

Sllbid,,  p.  III-15. 

52ibid. ,  This  specialist  training  would  include  intelligence,  demo¬ 
litions,  medical,  signal,  artillery,  engineers,  propaganda -or  saboteur  and 
assassination  training. 
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to  tactics,  twelve  hours  at  night.  Training  emphasizes  the  use  of  ter¬ 
rain,  inarch  security  and  tactics.  The  goal  is  to  enable  the  trainee  to 
apply  this  training  as  a  member  of  a  squad  under  nornai  combat  conditions 

(U)  Weapons  training  is  ninety-four  hours  and  stresses  those 
weapons  common  to  the  unit.  Classes  are  given  on  functioning,  sighting 
and  aiming,  positions,  care  and  cleaning,  and  firing.  The  goal  is  simple. 
The  recruit  must  be  able  to  engage  targets  accurately,  correct  stoppages, 
clean  and  maintain  his  weapon.  Part  of  this  ninety-four  hours  is  devoted 
to  range  estimation,  thirty-five  hours  to  live  firing.  Throughout  his 
training  the  use  of  the  demonstration  is  emphasized 

(Lf)  Tn  addition  to  the  above  training,  the  recruit  receives  four¬ 
teen  hours  ot  bayonet  training,  fourteen  hours  on  grenades,  fourteen  hours 
on  camouflage  and  fortifications,  and  twenty-one  hours  of  drill  and  com¬ 
mand  .55 

Polit ical  Training 

(U)  Political  training  totals  twenty  days.  Normally  seven  days 
are  devoted  to  the  code  of  the  Liberation  Array,  three  days  on  the  mission 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  eight  days  on  the  policies  toward  prisoners-of-war,  cand 
two  days  on  military  security.  Two  hours  each  day  is  devoted  to  daily 
news.  This  political  training  is  designed  to  make  the  trainee  understand 
why  he  fights,  and  condition  him  to  accept  orders. 5^ 


53ihid.,  p.  III-55. 

54xbld. ,  pp.  TIT-56-61.  There  was  no  indication  from  the  documents 
pertaining  to  training  in  South  Vietnam  of  an  aratnunition  shortage  as  was 
noted  by  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators. 


55  Ibid. 

56lbid.,  pp,  54-55. 
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In-Country  Recruit  Training  In  Units 


(U)  Recruit  training  in  the  main  force  units  does  not  differ 


materially  the  training  conducted  in  the  training  centers.  An  ex« 


ample  of  the  similarity  was  noted  in  a  prisoner  report  on  recruit  training 
In  the  512th  Main  Force  Battalion  located  in  An  Giang  Province.  This 
battalion  rnn  Its  own  training  center  for  recruits  which  was  staffed  by 
three  permanent  instructors  and  eight  cooks.  The  center  could  accomodate 
from  twenty  to  fifty  trainees  who  attended  a  three  month  course  consist¬ 


ing  of  both  military  and  political  subjects.  These  subjects  were  identi¬ 
cal  to  those  taught  in  the  training  center  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
history  of  the  512th  battalion. 

(U)  The  trainees  in  the  512th  followed  a  schedule  that  began  at: 


0430-0500  Reveille  and  Physical  Training 

0500-0530  x\rea  Police 

0530-0600  Breakfast 

0600-0730  Rest 

0730-1130  Training 

1130-1330  Break 

1330-1400  Lunch 

1400-1630  Training 

1630-1700  Supper 

173O-IB0O  Regimenal  Activities 

1800-2100  Rest 

2100  Red58 


In-Councry  Unit  I’rainina 


Responsib  LI  Itics 


(U)  As  a  general  rule,  the  training  of  Viet  Conn  regular  forces  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  unit  commanders.  These  commanders  are  free 


57u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  512th 
Mobile  Battalion  Organic  to  AN  GIA.VC  Province,  and  AN  GIAKG  Provincial 
Organization^  Report  Number  6075052565,  30  July  1965,  p.  27,  (File  Number 
N-16961.40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  translation  of  a  Viet 
Cong  prisoner  interrogation. 
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to  ptepare  titcir  own  training  programs,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  high 
headquarters  such  as  the  military  region  or  a  province  party  committee  to 
establish  limits  or  rainimum  essential  goals. 

(U)  This  guidance  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  directive  or  a  training 
program  and  may  simply  state  the  minimum  number  of  hours  the  unit  will  de¬ 
vote  CO  training.  One  such  directive  simply  required  units  to  train  three 
hours  during  combat  days,  and  seven  hours  a  day  on  non-combat  days.  An¬ 
other  directive  specified  in  more  detail  that  units  would  devote  twenty 
days  (140  hours)  to  political  training  and  thirty  days  (227  hours)  to 
military  training  a  year .^9 


Training  Programs 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  use  training  programs  to  outline  specific  re- 
qulccmcics,  usmlly  on  a  ynnrly  basin.  One  such  prosrnn.  ordered  units 
organic  to  the  province  to  spend  tec  days  tteloin*  tor  the  attack  of  ene.ny 
units  outside  fortifications,  eight  days  on  ambushes,  three  and  one-halt 
days  on  weapons  training  and  one  and  one -ha,  f  days  on  olssses  devoted  to 
guard  duty,  ,».iotenance  and  cleaning  o£  ueapons  and  regolatlons  concerning 
combat  readiness.  All  training  was  t.  he  conducted  with  live  aneunition, 
and  uould  terminate  with  company  and  battalion  tests.‘<> 

CtAnfralized  Training 

f«-r  fl  hicher  headquarters  to  central  i;se 
(U)  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  nigner  m 

ri’artv)  Committee  may  give 

certain  training.  For  example  a  a  '  _ 


r  .  - 

T  to!  licence  Information  Report.  Train  iTU» 
hOoeparttnent  of  Defense  Intellii.enc 

Goals  for  1965a  pp*  5-6* 
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tactical  and  tccl^nical  training  to  all  company  cadre.  They  may  also  cen¬ 
tralize  the  training  of  squad  and  platoon  cadre  at  the  battalion  level. 61 
(U)  A  higher  headquarters,  such  as  province,  may  also  set  certain 
standards  for  staff  raemoors.  One  document  required  all  province  staffs 
be  able  to  prepare  overlays,  fireplans  nnd  thoroughly  understand  the  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  conduct  of  an  attack  of  a  post.^-Z  When  this  is  prescribed  it 
is  normal  for  the  headquarters  prescribing  it  to  teach  it. 

(U)  District  staff  members  are  usually  required  to  know  the  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  for  local  forces  and  battalion  tactics.  In  almost  everv- 
case,  the  Viet  Cong  require  their  personnel  to  know  the  duties  of  the  next 
hJ  ghcr  eche Ion .  63 

Examples  of  Training  in  Main  Force  Units 

(U)  Some  insight  into  main  force  unit  training  was  gained  by  an 
examination  of  a  document  from  the  512th  Battalion.  When  not  in  combat 
this  battalion  required  its  cadre  to  solve  basic  combat  problems,  which 
were  portrayed  on  a  sand  table.  This  training  was  conducted  four  nights 
a  week  from  1930  to  2130  hours.  After  this  sand  table  training,  units 
would  be  sent  to  areas  that  approximated  those  shown  on  the  sand  table  for 
practical  work.  This  practical  work  was  usually  conducted  at  night. 

(U)  Individual  weapon  firing  exercises  were  conducted  at  night 
at  ranges  from  50  to  100  meters.  This  battalion  emphasized  training  in 


6  lib  id. ,  pp.  7-8. 

62  lb  id. 

63lbid. 

b^Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  5l2t^ 
Mobile  Battalion  Organic  to  AN  GL\MG  Province,  and~A>>  GIANP  Provinciaj^ 
Organizat ion,  pp.  16-17. 
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fire  and  movement,  platoon  level  ambushes  and  mobile  warfare,  xho  dailv 
routine  of  this  battalion  when  no  night  training  was  scheduled  is  sbo^m 
be  low . 


0430  Cooking  and  Reveille 

0500  Pack  equipment 

0515  Physical  training 

0540  Breakfast 

0600  Rest 

0700  Training 

0900  Care  and  cleaning 

1400  Study  period 

1630  Dinner 

1700  Critique  period 

2100  Bed65 

r 

All  training  was  conducted  at  platoon  and  company  level  under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  cadre.  Subjects  given  to  squad  and  lower 
were  taught  by  demonstration  teams  from  the  company  cadre  to  insure  uni¬ 
formity.  At  ihe  conclusion  of  each  training  period  company  cadre  conducted 
critiques.  Cadre  emphasized  that  ’'hard  field  training  saved  blood  in  com¬ 
bat."  Tills  unit  had  blackboards  for  training  aids  and  used  typed  lesson 
plans.  The  training  was  meant  to  be  seven  and  one-half  hours  s  day  or 
night,  but  it  depended  completely  on  the  tactical  situation  and  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  the  battalion  in  its  base  area.^^ 

(U)  Another  example  of  unit  training  was  found  in  a  diary,  which 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  company  officer,  llie  notes  in  this  diary  indicated 
thni  his  unit’s  goal  for  tlie  year  was  twenty  days  of  military  training 
divided  as  follows:  ten  days  on  tactics,  eight  days  on  weapons^and  two 
days  devoted  to  review.  Emphasis  was  on  small  unit  training.  The  diary 


id .  This  schedule  does  not  reflect  the  night  training. 

66Dcpartracnt  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Interrogation  Report,  p.  23. 
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noted  that  this  unit  had  accomplished  one  hundred  twenty-eight  hours  of 


training  in  two  weeks,  which  meant  it  had  been  training  at  least  nine  hours 
a  day, Weapons  firing  was  also  conducted  at  night  and  was  taught  by  the 
assistant  company  commander  and  assistant  platoon  leaders.  Weekly  critiques 
were  given  based  upon  the  results  of  training  by  squad  and  platoon  leaders, ^8 
Critiques  and  Training  Inspections 

(U)  Critiques  and  training  inspections  arc  conducted  by  all  com¬ 
mand  echelons  and  play  an  important  role  in  the  soldier’s  training.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  these  inspections  indicate  the  Viet  Cong  are  deeply  concerned  at 
not  only  the  quality  of  the  instruction  but  the  administrative  prepara¬ 
tions  as  well.  Viet  Cong  inspectors  comment  on  both  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able  aspects  of  training  and  their  connnents  are  quite  candid.  Examples  of 
favorable  comments  reflect  such  things  as 

the  company  deployed  rapidly ,upit  cadre  and  soldiers  were  fully 
aware  of  the  purpose  and  the  significance  of  tra ining. , . the  cadre 
knew  tlieir  jobs. .  .instructors  reviewed  old  lessons  prior  to  teach- 
inv;  new  material  and  this  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers .^9 

(U)  Unfavorable  comments  reflect  such  things  as  lack  of  instructor 
or  student  enthusiasm,  poor  lesson  plans,  poor  supervision,  and  confused 
practical  exercises.  Usually  when  these  statements  are  made  they  are  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  comment  that  the  unit’s  ideology'  is  poor,^® 


S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Viet 
Cong  Tactics  and  Signal  Codes.  Report  Kuraber  607503S065  ,  23  June  1965, 
p.  4,  (File  Number  N-16961,40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document, 

68lbid.,  pp.  10-13. 

69lbid.,  p.  22. 

70lbid..  p.  23. 
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(U)  I^oorientaLion  of  the  Viet  Cong  military  units  was  mentioned 
in  Cliaptor  Five  as  a  leadership  support.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
training  was  described  in  a  document  captured  from  the  503d  company.  This 
unit  was  required  to  undergo  retraining  every  year  around  February.  The 
training  and  reorientation  period  lasted  about  one  month.  Three  province 
cadre  taught  the  reorientation  and  three  district  cadre  taught  the  train¬ 
ing.  71 

(U)  The  reorientation  portion  was  the  most  important  part  of  rhe 
training  and  consisted  of*  classes  on  t)ie  characteristics  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  their  traditions,  the  policy  of  protracted  war,  and  the  requirement 
for  soldiers  to  endure  hardships  and  difficulties.  Self-criticism  was 
conducted  by  all  members  to  cleanse  them  of  faulty  ideology.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  if  time  was  shore,  the  training  could  be  suspended, 

but  not  the  reorientation. 72 

Iralning  For  Irregular  Units 

(U)  Irregular  forces  receive  their  training  at  the  village  level, 
Norinally  these  courses  arc  less  than  two  months  long  and  are  conducted 
whenever  time  permits.  These  courses  provide  the  necessary  political  and 
military  training  but  emphasize  the  cell  and  tactics,  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  the  >L\S  36  or  other  common  type  weapons.  This  training  is  not  detailed 
since  the  degree  of  proficiency  is  uoc  expected  to  be  that  of  the  main  force 
units. 73 


7lDepartTnent  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  5J.2t li 
Hobile  Battalion  Organic  to  AN  CIANG  Province^  and  AN  GL\NG  Provincial 
Organization,  p,  1, 

72Tbid. ,  p.  4. 


73lbid.,  p.  40. 


Techniques  Of  Instruction 


Planning  Instruction 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  emphasize  the  planning  phase  or*  Instruction  by 
oiiclinin;'  some  definite  procedures  instructors  must  follow  in  the  preparing 
of  a  lesson.  These  procedures  are  an  estiinate  of  what  is  to  be  taught 
and  a  review  of  previous  material  so  chat  the  instructor  will  have  a  firm 
background  in  the  subject.  Instructors  should  approach  the  subject  bv 
starting  with  the  easiest  and  progressing  to  the  more  difficult.  Instruc¬ 
tion  sliould  emphasize  student  participation  and  be  based  on  the  premise 
of  "talk  little  and  work  much,"^^ 

(U)  The  instructor  is  cautioned  to  check  his  training  areas  in 
advance,  estimate  the  feasibility  of  training  aids,  and  rehearse  his 
assistant  instructors.  If  he  is  Leaching  itarksnansinp,  life-sized  targets 
should  be  used. 75 
The  Lesson  Flan 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  stress  the  need  for  a  lesson  plan  because  train¬ 
ing  time  is  limited  and  must  not  be  wasted.  Instructors  arc  told  thac  in 
order  to  properly  prepare  a  lesson  plan,  he  muse  first  understand  the 
Party's  absolute  leadership  In  the  training  field.  Once  this  is  firmly  in 
mind,  he  may  commence  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  order  to  best  de¬ 
cide  !iow  to  present  it  to  the  students. 76 

7^Departmont  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report,  Training 
Goals  for  1965,  p,  5, 

75jobn  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  p.  III-58  . 

76u.  S.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report, 

Method  of  Preparing  A  Lesson  Plan.  Report  Number  607503365,  11  June  1965  , 
p,  1,  (File  Number  N-1696l,40,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  A 
translation  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  Document. 
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(U)  The  lesson  plan  must  be  based  on  Che  training  directives  and 
plnns  issued  by  Che  higher  headquarters.  It  must  show  the  purpose  of  che 
lesson,  the  requirements  for  che  students,  and  che  methods  for  presenting 
it  if  prescribed  in  Party  directives.  The  lesson  plan  must  also  include 
considerations  of  time,  weather,  site  selection  and  training  aids.  Lesson 
plans  are  approved  by  the  Party  Chapter  Conmittee  or  the  Command  Committee 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  training. 

(U)  There  are  at  least  two  acceptable  forms  for  the  lesson  plan 
that  are  mentioned  in  Viet  Cong  documents.  The  most  common  form  is  shown 
below,  and  should  give  some  insight  on  the  aspects  of  training  the  Viet 
Cong  emphasize.  These  lesson  plans  are  typed,  whenever  possible. 

LESSON  PLAN 


I.  PROCKPURES: 

--Troop  assembly,  weapons  and  equipment  inspection. 

— Expression  of  wishes  for  good  health. 

—  Submission  of  report  to  higher  echelon  (if  available). 

II.  DECLARATION  OF  THK  STx\RT  OF  CLASS: 

--Objective:  To  make  known  the  requirements  of  the  training 
subject,  action,  ideology  and  altitudes  of  the  students. 

III.  IRAINING  CONTENTS: 

Include  various  training  subjects,  (In  order),  total  time, 
llie  account  of  time  used  for  the  movement,  for  breaks  and 
training. 

— The  training  method  used, 

—The  training  site,  direction  of  land  marks,  and  reporting 
of  training  aids  available. 

--Review  of  a  number  of  points  relating  to  the  next  training 
subject  if  available. 

IV.  CONDUCT  OF  TRAINING: 

—  Quick  conference  on  notions  (of  tlie  training  subject). 
--Quick  demonstration  and  explanation  (demonstrate  and  explain 
at  the  same  time)  . 

—Repetition  by  the  entire  class. 


77lbld..  p.  2. 


V,  ASSIGNMENT  OF  TRATNI^G  MISSIONS; 

Distribute  lesson  plans  to  units,  indicate  training;  methods  and 
assign  cadre  to  make  corrections. 

VI .  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TRAINI?^G; 

Results,  morale,  altitude,  strong  and  weak  points  etc,  names  of 
those  needing  more  training. ^8 

Conduct  of  Instruction 

(U)  In  the  conduct  of  instruction,  the  Viet  Cong  use  the  confer¬ 
ence  lecture  and  demonstration  with  practical  work.  Student  participation 
Is  stressed  and  instructors  arc  advised  co  select  the  brighter  students 
and  give  them  responsibilities  in  the  lessons.  Noritially  the  instructor 
first  explains  the  lesson  in  a  conference,  always  starting  first  with  die 
simple  points  and  working  up  to  the  more  difficult.  If  possible,  a  review 
is  conducted  of  previous  training  in  order  to  gee  all  the  students  properly 
motivated  and  in  the  correct  frame  of  raind.^^ 

(U)  if  the  training  is  on  weapons,  the  insrructor  must  have  a 
blackbocnrd  and  a  pointer.  If  possible,  assistant  instructors  should  be 
present  to  assist  the  students.  All  training  is  geared  at  a  slow  pace, 
and  the  most  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  exercise. 

(U)  If  practical  exercises  involve  field  training,  instructors 
are  told  to  maintain  unit  integrity  and  use  the  existing  cadre  of  the  unit 
as  assistants.  These  assistant  cadre  are  also  responsible  co  make  evalu¬ 
ations  on  tile  progress  of  t!ie  students,  and  make  on-the-spot  corrections 
of  any  deficiencies  noted. 


Evaluat  Lon 

It  appears  that  the  Viet  Cong  recognize  the  relationship  of 
training  to  combat  as  evidenced  by  their  emphasis  on  the  conzmander's  role 


79DepartraenL  of  Defease  TnLelligence  Informat jon  Report,  Method  of 
Preparing  A  Lesson  Plan,  p .  5 . 
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in  training  and  their  well  organized  system  of  control,  designed  to  make 
training  realistic.  The  emphasis  on  the  functional  aspects  of  training, 
basing  it  on  local  conditions,  enables  commanders  Lo  make  maximum  use  of 
their  training  rime.  Further  emphasis  on  functional  training  is  noted  by 
c!ic  offensive  doctrine  and  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  defense,  which  the  Viet 
Cong  have  chosen  to  disregard  in  the  current  stage  of  the  protracted  war. 
Instead  the  Viet  Cong  concentrate  on  offensive  actions,  such  as  the  ambush, 
that  will  give  them  the  best  results  for  the  effort. 

i)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  availability  of  training  facili- 
rth  Vietnam  constitute  an  advantage  for  the  Viet  Cong  in  Cul* 
filling  their  needs  for  specialist  training,  and  replacemenr  cadre,  but 
the  overall  value  of  this  base  does  not  seem  to  produce  better  qualified 
personnel  except  in  the  technical  fields.  As  long  as  the  in-country 
training  facilities  are  subjected  to  interdiction  though,  the  Viet  Cong 
will  continue  ro  be  dependent  on  the  North  for  support. 

The  strongest  aspect  of  Viet  Cong  training  is  their  ability 
to  produce  a  system  of  inspections  and  critiques  that  make  the  system  work. 
Training  is  accomplisiied  because  the  high  command  is  willing  to  see  that 
it  is  done,  aud  make  corrections  wlicre  necessary.  By  providing  guidance, 
and  supervising  the  training  programs  of  units,  the  Viet  Cong  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  motivating  their  leaders  to  make  tfieir  system  of  training  work. 

(U)  ihc  apparent  lack  of  defensive  doctrine  could  be  considered 
a  weakness,  if  and  when  the  Viec  Cong  decide  to  escalate  Che  nature  of 
the  insurgency,  but  at  the  present  time,  as  long  as  they  arc  able  to  fight 
their  war  of  movement,  the  amount  of  training  c^cy  give  their  soldiers  in 
this  field  seems  to  be  adequate.  u  I’l  1  A  S B  C 

(U)  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  recruit  training,  or  unit  training 
for  that  matter,  does  not  allow  the  Viet  Cong  to  readily  transfer  units  of 
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individuals  throughout  the  country,  but  it  appears  that  due  to  the  present 
level  of  the  conflict,  the  leaders  are  willing  to  live  with  this  limitation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Viet  Cong  training  system  is  effec¬ 
tive.  It  has  been  able  to  handle  the  amount  of  recruits  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  unit  strengths  and  has  provided  trained  motivated  soldiers  that  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  secure  objectives  desired  by  the  Party.  As  one 
source  noted,  the  key  to  curtailing  Viet  Cong  training  is  the  denial  of 
training  sites.  The  problem  is  not  to  speculate  on  how  well  trained  the 
Viet  Cong  are,  or  look  for  holes  in  their  methods,  but  to  keep  them  from 
getting  better.^® 

SOjohn  F.  Kennedy  Center  For  Special  Warfare  (Abn)  ,  p.  III-19. 
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CiUPTER  VII 

TACTICAL  APPLIGVnON  OF  VIET  CONG  DOCTRIXi* 

(tJ)  The  purpose  of  fills  chapter  is  to  analy;sc  Viet  Con^  opera¬ 
tions  to  deLermlne  the  extent  to  which  the/  conforni  to  the  doctrine 
expressed  in  the  previous  chapters.  Three  examples  have  been  selected 
from  the  information,  available  as  being  representative  of  normal  Viet 
Cong  operations. 

(U)  A  raid  is  the  first  example  selected.  This  was  selected 
since  it  emphasizes  Viet  Cong  attack  doctrine  as  well  as  intelligence 
and  coordination.  It  also  is  a  common  tactic,  used  by  the  Viet  Cong,  to 
counter  die  "Strategic  Hamiec**  Program.  The  objective  is  chc  destruction 
of  supervisory  personnel  for  a  hamlet  usually  located  in  an  area  where 
they  feel  secure.  This  feeling  of  security  makes  them  vulnerable  to 
raid,  by  Viet  Cong  standards.  This  raid  keynotes  the  use  of  small  units, 
one  of  the  VieL  Cong  strengths. 

(U)  The  ambush  of  a  3/4  ton  truck  was  selected  for  Che  same  rea*- 
son.  It  characterizes  small  unit  employment  against  relatively  weak  tar¬ 
gets  as  a  means  of  arms  resupply. 

(U)  The  last  example,  the  battle  of  Ap  Bac ,  embodies  both  the 
principles  of  attack  and  defense  and  at  die  same  time  accents  the  courage 
of  the  VieL  Cong  soldier  in  a  pitched  battle  against  superior  forces  * 

It  further  confirms  the  conclusion  noted  in  Chapter  Six  chat  the  Viet  . 

*  > 

Cong  rely  on  audacity  and  offensive  spirit  to  equalize  tSieir  lack  of 
firepower . 
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(U)  Lastly,  Ap  Bac  is  a  key  battle  in  Viet  Cong  history.  This 
battle  showed  that  the  Viet  Cong  could  successfully  defeat  government 
sweep  operations,  and  fight  a  limited  set  piece  battle.  Ap  Bac  illus¬ 
trates  those  principles  of  organization,  training  and  leadership  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  in  combat. 

The  Raid^ 

At  2300  hours  on  21  September  1962,  the  Viet  Cong  raided 
supervisors  responsible  for  the  construction  of  a  strategic  hamlet  in 
An  Binh  Tay  village.  The  mission  of  the  raid  was  to  destroy  the  super- 
visoty  unit,  seize  their  weapons  and  delay  the  construction  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  hamlet  program  by  killing  the  leaders. 

^  The  Setting 

The  supervisory  team,  for  the  construction  of  hamlets  located  in 
An  Binh  Tay  village,  was  composed  of  approximately  thirty  military  person¬ 
nel  plus  some  civic  action.  Republican  Youth,  and  Para-military  women.  The 
team  was  commanded  by  a  second  lieutenant  and  a  police  cadreman.  They  lived 
in  the  old  village  house  compound  located  in  the  center  of  the  village 
about  300  meters  from  a  main  road.  They  were  armed  with  two  Thompson  sub- 
machineguns,  seven  carbines,  two  pistols  and  about  nineteen  MAS  36  rifles. 
This  unit  was  secured  by  its  own  patrols  and  by  its  close  proximity  to 

South  Vietnamese  regular  and  civil  guard  troops,  A  short  distance  east  of 

2 

the  village  was  one  regular  rifle  company  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 


^Letter,  Headquarters,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  29  January  1963,  Subject:  "Letter  of  Transmittal"  pp.  1-11,  (File 
Number  C-18745.29D,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

This  is  an  after  action  report  made  by  the  Viet  Cong  concerning  a  raid  on 
An  Binh  Tay  Village,  21  September  1962,  and  furnished  the  material  used  in 
this  chapter. 

^The  exact  distance  was  not  noted  in  the  report,  but  this  unit  was 
close  enough  to  cause  the  Viet  Cong  to  place  one  group  to  block  their  ap¬ 
proach,  as  will  be  noted  later,  ^  ^  i r  I  T  H 
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Two  Civil  Guard  Companies  were  1000  meters  west  of  the  village,  and  another 

company  was  located  to  the  south. 

Viet  Cong  intelligence  reported  that  the  personnel  in  the  village 
house  felt  secure  due  to  the  proximity  of  military  forces,  consequently 
they  were  lax  in  their  security  at  night  and  employed  only  the  minimum 

number  of  guards . 

^^^^reparations  For  The  Raid 

Based  on  this  lack  of  security,  the  Viet  Cong  targeted  this  area 
as  a  possible  objective  for  a  raid.  They  felt  that  if  a  secure  area  was 
successfully  attacked  and  destroyed,  the  confidence  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  would  be  shaken.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1962,  one  intelligence 
unit  of  the  580th  district  company  reinforced  with  additional  province 
intelligence  units  received  the  mission  of  analyzing  this  target  area  for 
a  raid.  Based  upon  the  reports  of  these  intelligence  units,  the  following 
data  was  assembled  and  studied  by  the  Province  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Intelligence  Data.— The  objective  was  a  village  house  located 
in  the  center  of  a  compound  approximately  thirty  meters  square.  Within 
the  compound  was  the  three-room  village  house  and  five  meters  behind  it  an 
eight-room  reception  house.  There  were  three  entrances  into  the  village 
house;  front,  back,  and  east.  The  wall  around  the  house  was  1.8  meters 
high  and  20  centimeters  thick.  On  the  west  side  of  the  house  there  were 
plants  .8  meters  high  in  rows  50  meters  long.  On  the  north,  twenty  meters 
from  the  house  was  the  strategic  hamlet  wall,  2  meters  thicket  the  base, 
and  1.5  meters  high.  Potatoes  and  weeds  covered  the  area  from  the  wall  to 

the  house  on  the  north.  '  ^ 

One  squad  of  men  was  billeted  in  the  reception  house.  Only  the 
front  gate  and  a  balcony,  where  sentries  sometimes  shone  flashlights  into 
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Lhc  yard,  were  guarded.  At  night  one  squad  was  assigned  to  tvo  static 
^uard  posts  in  front  and  behind  the  village  house.  Two  kerosene  lamps 
were  hung  at  night  on  opposite  corners  of  the  house.  No  patrols  of  any 
kind  were  conducted  outside  the  compound.  The  sentries  were  lax  in  taeir 
duties.  The  terrain  facilitates  a  raid  in  conjunction  with  surprise,  if 


the  assault  forces  crawl  into  the  objective  area. 

???S>.i<Plau  of  Attack 

Based  upon  this  intelligence ,  the  Province  CommiLtee  decided  upon 
a  night  attack  utili^^ing  combined  infantry  forces  of  two  reinforced  squads 
from  the  provincial  local  company  for  the  assault  and  blocking  with  all 
available  local  guerrillas. 

The  assault  forces  were  divided  into  six  groups.  The  first  group 
consisted  of  three  to  four  men,  armed  witli  one  automatic  rifle,  two  car¬ 
bines  and  three  grenades.  They  set  up  an  ambush  on  the  east  side  of  the 
compound,  blocking  the  major  avenue  of  approach  from  the  east,  where  Lhc 
regular  rifle  company  was  located,  and  provided  close  covering  fire  for 
the  eastern  assault  groups.  The  second  group,  three  men  armed  with 
Thompson  sub-machinegups ,  would  assault  Lhe  front  door  and  clean  ouc  the 
porch,  'rhe  third  group  armed  also  with  three  Thompson  sub-machineguns 
would  assault  the  west  side  of  tlic  house.  The  fourth  group,  armed  with 
machetes,  followed  the  third  group  ou  the  west,  prepared  to  engage  in 
hand-to-hand  combat.  The  fifth  group,  with  two  sub-machineguns ,  two 
carbines,  one  automatic  rifle,  and  three  concussion  grenades,  supported 
tnc  assault  by  fire  and  pinned  down  any  enemy  at  the  tliree  entrances  to 
the  house.  On  order  they  seized  and  secured  the  front  yard  and  provided 
security  for  the  other  assault  elcmencs  as  they  mopped  up  the  compound. 

The  sixth  group,  composed  of  guerrillas,  was  held  outside  the  compound 
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in  reserve.  Their  primary  mission  was  tro  evacuate  wounded  and  captured 
material.  An  element  of  the  Province  Party  Committee  controlled  the  oper¬ 
ation  from  a  position  located  about  1500  nicters  from  the  objective. 

Irregular  forces,  divided  into  seven  groups,  were  disposed  along 
the  approaches  into  the  village  and  covered  the  east,  west  and  south 
routes.  They  had  homemade  mines,  mortars  and  some  rifles  with  which  to 
delay  reinforcements. 

The  committee  stated  that  if  the  force  was  observed  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  prior  to  reaching  the  front,  gate  of  the  compound,  the  attack 
would  abort. 

Based  upon  this  plan,  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  ordered  that 
all  participating  personnel  would  rehearse  the  operation  twice  a  day  on 
a  sand  table  model  ,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Command  Committee. 

Prior  to  departure,  the  province  political  cadre  hold  a  departure  cere¬ 
mony  and  all  troops  executed  an  oath  before  the  Party  Chapter  promising 
to  give  their  utmost  in  the  operation. 

The  time  of  departure  from  the  base  area,  fifteen  kilometers 
from  the  objective,  was  set  for  1500  hours  21  September  so  that  the  units 
would  arrive  at  their  assault  positions  by  2300  hours. 

Conduct  of  the  Raid 

At  1500  hours  the  force  departed  the  base  area  as  scheduled  and 
moved  on  multiple  routes.  Rain  provided  additional  security  for  the 
move.  After  encountering  some  problems  with  the  sampan  transportation, 
the  force  arrived  at  the  prescribed  location,  1500  meters  from  the  ob¬ 
jective  where  it  was  met  by  local  guerrillas  and  given  a  final  intel- 
1  igence  briefing.  'The  units  conducted  final  checks  and  moved  to  their 
assault  positions.  At  2300  the  first  three  assault  groups  began  crawling 
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toward  tho  compound •  Five  meters  from  the  corapouad  guard  post  at  the 
front  gate,  a  guard  flashed  a  light  in  their  direction  and  all  units 
opened  fire  and  began  the  assault. 

Since  the  gate  was  closed,  the  assault  groups  could  not  enter,  so 
they  began  firing  from  the  walls.  Three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  climb  them.  The  fire  by  the  defenders  was  intense  and  two  men  were 
wounded.  On  the  fourth  attempt,  the  assault  group  cleared  the  walls, 
using  grenades  and  automatic  v^capons  fire  and  entered  the  compound. 

Seven  minutes  had  elapsed  and  the  assault  was  going  badly.  The  commander, 
reali.'ing  time  x>ras  important,  ordered  the  fifth  group  to  cease  its  sup¬ 
port  role  and  join  in  the  assault.  This  added  force  was  enough,  and  the 
house  was  rapidly  seized  and  secured.  The  commander  allowed  eight  min¬ 
utes  for  the  area  to  be  policed  of  all  material ,  and  the  force  withdrew 
as  scheduled,  without  incident. 

The  results  of  the  raid  were  fifteen  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
killed,  including  the  commander,  nine  soldiers  wounded  and  five  personnel 
captured,  including  the  wife  of  the  commander.^  The  prisoners  were  in¬ 
doctrinated  on  the  spot  and  released.  Capeured  equipment  included  one 
carbine,  seven  MAS  36  rifles,  one  grenade,  360  rounds  of  ammunition,  one 
explosive  detonator,  two  radio  receivers,  one  electrical  equipment  tester 
and  many  documents  * 

Viet  Cong  casualties  were  two  men  wounded,  1,320  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  eight  grenades  expended. 

^Theso  personnel  captured  included  one  male  civil  ian  cadre  and 
three  female  para-military  women  in  addition  to  the  wife  of  the  commander. 
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•Evaluation  of  the  Raid 

An  analysis  of  this  raid  points  out  that  its  success  was  due 
primarily  to  the  inability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  react  rapidly  to 
the  attack,  rather  than  the  validity  of  the  plan.  This  fact  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Viet  Cong,  in  their  critique  conducted  immediately  after  the 
battle.  This  raid  does,  however,  point  out  some  of  the  doctrine  that  was 
mentioned  previously  in  this  thesis. 

Organization  .—The  composition  of  the  forces  for  this  raid  re¬ 
quired  an  Integration  of  both  regular  forces  and  irregular  forces.  This 
seemed  to  pose  no  real  problems,  and  illustrated  the  ability  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  and  district  to  efficiently  control  and  organize  this  type  of  an 
operation . 

Intelligence  units  from  the  province  were  able  to  provide  sound 
intelligence  on  the  objective,  and  correctly  analyzed  the  South  Vietnamese 
troop  dispositions  and  reactions.  The  one  major  error  In  intelligence 
was  noted  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  their  critique.  The  incelligence  under¬ 
estimated  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend,  and  did  not  cor¬ 
rectly  analyze  the  problem  of  getting  the  force  through  the  gate. 

The  Par tv. --This  raid  emphasized  strict  Party  control.  From  the 
outset  in  the  planning  phase,  Party  resources  from  che  Military  Affairs 
Cornmittee  of  the  Province  were  utilized.  The  Party  required  a  departure 
ceremony  and  oath  taking  in  order  i:o  inspire  the  soldiers  to  accomplish 

I 

their  mission. 

Training.— It  appears  that  the  Viet  Cong  followed  their  criteria 


for  a  raid  to  the  letter.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  Six,  raids  arc  aimed 
at  enemy  rear  areas,  where  he  feels  secure  and,  based  on  the  South 


Vietnamese  troop  dispositions,  this  area  appeared  to  be  secure.  This  was 
facilitated  by  the  laxness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  supervisors  in  the  com¬ 
pound  . 

The  Viet  Cong  adhered  to  a  pattern  of  thorough  briefing,  the  use 
of  a  sand  tabic  mock-up  md  rehearsals  in  order  to  thoroughly  familiarize 
personnel  with  their  duties*  This  techniejue  was  noted  in  Chapter  Six  as 
frequently  used  in  main  force  units.  Even  with  this  rehearsal,  though, 
problems  developed  in  the  plan.  As  the  Viet  Cong  noted  themselves,  this 
operation  almost  failed  due  to  the  defense  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
fact  they  could  not  penetrate  the  gate.  They  noted  that  they  had  errored 
in  not  taking  this  into  consideration  and  providing  mines  or  demolitions 
for  the  attacking  force  so  the  gate  could  be  blasted  open  once  it  was  shut 
They  rGC(»gnized  the  disadvantage  of  assaulting  over  the  wall. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  training,  the  commander  was  able  to  rap¬ 
idly  change  the  mission  of  the  fifth  group  from  support  to  assault  whicn 
was  a  ke;,'  in  taking  the  objective.  While  there  is  no  evidence  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  that  this  change  of  mission  was  recognized  in  the  rehearsal, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  thought  was  given  to  this  contin¬ 
gency,  since  the  unit  rapidly  assumed  a  different  role. 

Leadership.— The  attacking  unit  appears  to  have  been  well  led. 

As  the  Viet  Cong  favorably  noted  in  their  critique,  the  cadre  and  soldiers 
were  aggressive.  The  commander  on  the  ground  was  able  to  make  sound  de- 
cisions  and  rapidly  transmit  them  to  the  soldiers.  True  to  their  leader¬ 
ship  doctrine,  a  critique  was  held  immediately  after  the  raid,  and  the 
battle  analyzed.  Based  on  this  analysis.  Groups  two,  three  and  four  were 
selected  as  the  outstanding  elements  of  the  attack,  and  were  mentioned  in 
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the  written  critique,  emphasizing  the  use  of  battle  analysis  and  the 
selection  of  outstanding  members  immediately  after  a  battle  as  a  leader¬ 
ship  support. 

The  Ambush^ 

In  1961,  in  support  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program,  two 

South  Vietnamese  Army  posts  were  established  west  of  Beu  Cat,  in  Btnh 

Duong  province,  along  provincial  road  14  which  is  on  the  fringe  of  a 

Viet  Cong  controlled  area  known  as  the  "iron  triangle.*’  One  post  was 
established  at  Rach  Bap  and  contained  one  Cao  DaL  intelligence  platoon, 
and  the  other  post  was  built  at  Ban  Xinh  four  kilometers  down  the  road. 
The  post  at  Ban  Xinh  contained  one  engineer  platoon  and  two  ranger  pla¬ 
toons.  In  order  to  resupply  the  post  of  Ban  Xinh,  one  squad  of  soldiers 
rode  to  the  market  at  Ben  Cat  every  Sunday.  These  posts  interfered  with 
the  lines  of  communication  between  Viet  Cong  units,  so  the  decision  was 
made  to  commence  a  program  to  eliminate  them. 

Tn  line  with  this  objective,  the  Ben  Cat  District  Committee 
announced  chat  an  ambush  would  be  conducted  against  the  market  truck, 
with  the  mission  of  destroying  the  squad  accompanying  it  ,  seizing  their 
weapons  and  demonstrating  by  this  act  the  inability  of  the  South  Vletna- 
::,overnnient  to  protect  the  people. 

•ntelligence  Requirements 

Rased  on  the  mission,  the  Viet  Cong  began  their  intelligence 
collection.  This  intelligence  was  very  important,  since.'tbe  only  unit 


^U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Report,  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces  Article  on  Viet  Con>;  Ambush  Tactics  (U) .  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  publication  "Know  Your  Bneniy," 
Nuafljcr  11,  Report  Number  2197833,  28  March  1962,  pp.  13,38,  (File  Niimber 
C-18745.17-B,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  (CONFIDENTIAL).  This 
document  contains  the  Viet  Cong  after  action  report  of  the  ambush  and 
some  comments  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Array. 
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available  for  the  attack  was  C61,  the  district  local  company,  and  it  had 
been  defeated  three  times  recently  in  engagements  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  This  company  suffered  from  low  morale,  and  the  people  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  doubt  its  ability  to  function. 

One  intelligence  and  liaison  cell  from  C61  was  ordered  to  study 
the  enemy  for  fifteen  days,  beginning  in  January,  1961.  Based  upon  this 


study,  the  following  points  were  observed  by  the  district  committee. 


The  Cao  Dai  intelligence  unit  at  Rach  Bap  was  armed  with  one 


automatic  rifle,  one  sub-machine  gun  and  rifles.  The  unit  at  Ban  Xinh 
had  six  automatic  rifles,  two  mortars  and  rifles  and  carbines. 

The  best  ambush  site  would  be  on  highway  14,  nine  kilometers  from 


Ben  Cat,  and  between  the  Ban  Xinh  and  Rach  Bap  post,  since  the  truck  would 
be  slowed  down  due  to  the  bad  road.  At  this  point  the  jungle  was  500 
meters  deep  and  close  to  both  sides  of  the  road.  This  would  facilitate 
inmediate  withdrawal.  It  would  take  the  government  unit  at  Ben  Cat 
thirty  minutes  to  reinforce  this  ambush.  Rach  Bap  or  Ban  Xinh  could  re¬ 
inforce  in  five  minutes.  The  biggest  problem  noted  by  the  intelligence 
unit  was  that  the  soldiers  in  the  truck,  frequently  fired  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  as  the  truck  moved,  so  there  was  a  danger  the  ambush  might  be 
discovered  prematurely.  This  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  soldiers  were  evaluated  as  afraid  of  the  Viet  Cong,  a'tid  committed  to 

\ 

their  posts.  All  patrolling  was  conducted  close  to  the  posi;s,-and  was 
ineffective.  Generally  the  troops  in  the  truck  were  passive  and* believed 
the  area  secure. 5 

- -  "  ■  ■■■  -  N* 

5while  the  troops  did  fire  at  the  sides  of  the  road  when  they 
moved,  this  fire  was  noted  by  the  Viet  Cong  as  dangerous  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  Viet  Cong  soldiers  might  fire  back  and  prematurely  trigger  the 
ambush.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  soldiers  were  alert. 
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Plan  of  che  Ambush 

Based  on  Che  Intelligence  informat ion,  the  District  Goxnmand  Com¬ 
mittee  made  their  plans «  The  ambush  would  abort  only  if  the  truck  was 
escorted  by  foot  elements,  or  if  more  than  one  truck  went  to  market.  The 
Cornnand  Cominittoe  allocated  a  reinforced  platoon  from  C61  consisting  of 
five  squads  armed  with  twelve  automatic  rifles,  three  carbines,  three 
machine  guns,  and  some  rifles,  swords,  and  axes. 

These  units  were  divided  into  a  main  body  and  a  flank  security 
force.  The  main  body  was  further  sub^-divided  into  a  firepower  (support) 
squad  of  thirteen  men,  a  strike  force  of  sixteen  men,  and  a  ten  man 
assault  squad.  One  cell  of  the  assault  squad  would  detonate  a  six  kilo 
mine  under  the  truck. 

A  f  Unk  security  force  consisting  of  one  nine-man  squad  would 
block  forces  from  che  Ban  XLnh  post  and  one  section  of  six  men  block  the 
Rach  Bap  post.  These  forces  had  to  hold  South  Vietnamese  reinforcements 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  command  group  for  the  ambush  consisted  of  the  platoon  politi¬ 
cal  officer  and  one  assistant  platoon  leader.^  The  assault  squad  leader 
would  give  the  signal  for  the  mine  to  detonate  and  to  insure  compliance, 
he  delegated  three  men  for  this  mission. 

The  concept  for  the  ambush  was  that  as  the  mine  exploded,  the  fire 
power  squad  would  open  fire.  Then  the  strike  squad  would  move  up  to  the 
area  and  In  conjunction  with  the  assault  squad,  overrun  the  truck,  with 
the  strike  squad  destroying  Che  personnel  attempting  co  flee  the  ambush. 


mention  Is  made  of  the  platoon  leader  in  this  critique.  It  is 
possible  that  he  had  been  cither  woixnded  or  relieved,  based  on  the  previous 
battle  failures.  In  any  case,  this  ambush  was  conxniandGd  by  Party  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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and  tlic  assault  squad  destroying  the  truck  and  capturing  weapons.  The 
units  would  \;itbdraw  on  order,  using  two  routes.  A  first  aid  cell  would 
accompany  each  squad. 


Based  upon  this  plan,  refresher  training  was  held  for  the  unit. 
Ten  days  was  devoted  to  squad  training,  after  which  the  entire  reinforced 
platoon  pr.icLiceti  the  ambush  for  an  additional  ten  days.  In  addition  to 
this  tactical  training,  intensive  pollticai  training  v:as  given  the  unit. 
¥  Conduct  of  the  Ambush 

Tlie  first  attempt  at  the  ambush  aborted  when  the  mine  failed  to 
detonate.  The  troops  returned  to  their  base  area,  and  a  new  date  of 
5  February  was  decided  upon. 7 

By  0500  hours  on  5  February,  the  Viet  Cong  ambush  was  ready.  This 
time  the  ambush  was  almost  aborted  again,  when  a  civilian  bus  had  a  flat 
tire  forty  meters  from  the  mine,  but  the  platoon  political  officer  ordered 
no  change  in  the  schedule. 

At  0645  hours  the  truck  containing  one  squad  of  government  troops 
reached  the  mine,  which  was  detonated.  The  detonation  was  not  strong 
enough  to  overturn  the  truck  and  it  skidded  to  the  left  of  the  road  toward 
the  assault  group.  Eight  or  nine  government  soldiers  were  throim  into  the 
assault  group  and  quickly  killed.  The  entire  ambush  was  over  in'eight 
minutes. 


When  it  heard  the  shooting,  one  section  of  government  troops  moved 
from  Ban  Xitih  to  reinforce  the  ambushed  force  buc  it  was  stopped  by  three 
rifle  grenades  fired  by  the  Viet  Cong  flank  security  element.  No 


^Sometime  after  this  first  attempt,  there  was  a  security  leak.  One 
of  the  Viet  Cong  soldiers  told  the  wife  of  the  Ban  Xinh  post  commander  of 
the  first  attempt.  There  seems  to  be  no  explanation  why  the  ambush  was  re¬ 
scheduled  as  planned  unless  the  Viet  Cong  found  out  about  this  leak  from 
one  of  the  prisoners.  This  will  be  discussed  during  the  pottion  on  evalu¬ 
ation. 
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reinforcement  came  from  the  Rach  Bap  post.  All  elements  withdrew  as 
scheduled . 

The  results  of  this  ambush  were,  according  to  government  sources, 
eleven  killed,  eight  captured  and  five  missing.  The  Viet  Cong  only  claimed 
that  eighteen  soldiers  were  in  the  truck. ^  The  Viet  Cong  captured  five 
carbines,  six  automatic  rifles,  347  rounds  of  carbine  ammunition,  472 
rounds  of  automatic  rifle  ammunition,  eleven  smoke  pots,  1  dagger,  ten 
hats,  three  watches,  one  fountain  pen  and  1,446  piastres  in  addition  to 
uniforms.  The  money  was  distributed  to  each  of  the  Viet  Cong  villages. 

Viet  Cong  casualties  were  one  man  slightly  wounded  by  the  mine  shrapnel. 
They  expended  269  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition,  three  rifle  grenades 
and  one  mine.  Leaflets  and  letters  were  left  at  the  ambush  and  flank 
security  site,  pointing  out  to  the  other  government  troops  that  this  was 
only  a  sample  of  what  was  to  come  if  they  did  not  leave  the  area. 

Evaluation 

A  critique  immediately  followed  this  operation.  A  written  copy 

of  this  critique  was  captured  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  who  noted  in 

their  analysis  of  this  operation,  that  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  provide 

sufficient  security  forces,  and  if  the  South  Vietnamese  had  reinforced 

in  strength,  the  ambush  would  have  been  destroyed.  This  fact  points  out 

% 

the  Viet  Cong*s  complete  understanding  of  reaction  force  procedures. 

They  knew  the  typical  reaction  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  took  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk  that  their  security  forces  would  be  adequate.  This  idea 

\ 

of  the  calculated  risk  will  be  noted  throughout  their  operations  when 
their  intelligence  on  enemy  possible  reactions  is  firm. 

®A  question  arises  as  to  the  exact  number  in  the  truck.  Both  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  South  Vietnamese  differ  as  to  the  exact  amount.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  only  one  squad  was  supposed  to  go.  The  author  has  per¬ 
sonally  observed  the  Vietnamese  fill  these  trucks  over  their  capacity  many 
times,  with  soldiers  going  on  pass.  This  may  have  been  the  case  here. 


» 
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Or^anizaiion  ambush,  again,  illuscrates  the  ability  of  the 

Viut  Cong  CO  cake  a  small  unit  frc3m  their  existing  organization,  reinforce 


it  and  control  it  at  district  level,  A  deviation  from  their  normal  oper¬ 
ating  procedure  placed  a  platoon  political  officer  in  command.  No  men¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  platoon  leader.  Since  the  Party  played 
an  important  role  in  this  operation  and  it  is  possible  that  the  political 
side  overruled  the  military  since  success  was  important. 

The  Party «--It  appears  that  from  the  significant  role  of  the  Party 
in  this  operation,  its  influence  was  used  to  insure  the  success  in  order 
to  help  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  cause  oi  the  Viet 
Cong.  Thus  the  Party  was  ordered  to  build  up  the  morale  of  C61  by  a 
poliiical  movement,  based  on  the  slogan  '*bc  determined  to  fight  and  be 
determined  to  win.*’ 

This  movement  was  conducted  by  Party  civilian  cadre  fr<jra  six 
local  hamlets,  in  order  to  ,'jake  the  soldiers  aware  of  civilian  supports 
Before  the  unit  deployed,  a  two  day  training  course  was^ given  to  the 
connnunc  Party  cadre  by  province.  This  course  stressed  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  for  a  victorious  soldier,  the  motto  for  annihilation  of  the  enemy, 
whv  tliev  fight,  espri t-dc-corps  in  combat,  and  cue  glory  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier. 

After  this  initial  training  period,  the  Party  conducted  the 
military  training  on  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  attack,  and  the 
policy  toward  pr Isoners-of-war . 

The  significance  here  is  that  the  Party  took  complete  charge  of 
the  operation  in  order  to  insure  its  success.  In  this  respect  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Party  was  evidenced  by  its  teaching  of  military  training  and 
the  fact  that  a  political  officer  was  placed  in  command  of  the  operation. 
Thus  the  firm  Party  control  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  was  evident. 
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Tra iniug.-^-Just  as  in  the  instance  o£  the  raid,  the  Viet  Cong 
were  able  to  devote  specific  training  for  this  operation  since  they  de¬ 
termined  the  time  and  place  for  the  battle*  The  objective  of  the  ambush 
followed  their  doctrine  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  Six,  to  destroy  an  enemy, 
and  provide  resupply  for  their  units.  This  ambush  emphasized  their  re¬ 
liance  on  small  unit  tactics. 

The  ambush  was  laid  according  to  plan,  and  executed  in  eight 
minutes.  This  Indicated  that  tho  training  of  Liu-  soldiers  was  effective. 
Based  on  the  critique  by  the  Viet  Cong  after  the  operation,  the  major 
training  errors  noted  were  a  lack  of  accurate  fire,  and  the  fact  that 
silence  was  not  observed  during  withdrawal*  If  this  latter  was  true, 
it  was  probably  due  to  the  cxhubcrance  of  the  soldiers  at  having  achieved 
their  first  victory  in  quite  some  time.  The  Viet  Cong  did  note  that  one 
of  their  strengths  was  the  accurate  use  of  terrain  and  the  emplacement 
of  wc«apons  ,  They  also  discussed  that  in  future  ambushes,  if  a  truck  is 
to  be  overturned,  a  larger  mine  is  needed. 

Leadership. --In  this  case,  as  was  noted  in  the  raid,  an  immediate 
battle  analysis  was  conducted  after  the  operation*  Based  upon  this  anal¬ 
ysis  three  cell  leaders,  one  intelligence  squad  leader  and  one  of  his 
soldiers  wore  selected  as  the  outstanding  participants  of  the  ambush. 
Tlioir  reward  was  immediate  Party  membership*  This  leadership  support, 
also  noted  In  the  raid,  is  one  frequently  used  by  the  Viet  Cong,  From 
it  they  gain  a  strong  leadership  advantage  by  immediately  recognizing 
outstanding  service*  This  type  of  recognition  may  tend  to  inspire  the 
other  soldiers*  Since  this  recognition  Is  usually  made  by  the  coll,  and 
then  confirmed  by  the  squad  and  platoon,  it  helps  foster  the  group  integ¬ 
rity  needed  in  order  to  have  the  guerrilla  unit  survive  in  times  ol  h«ird- 
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Additional  insight  into  leadership  techniques  was  noted  from 
the  actions  taken  after  the  first  ambush  aborted.  The  soldiers  were 
all  told  by  the  cadre  why  they  did  not  attack.  This  helped  reinforce 
the  idea  that  the  Viet  Cong  conserve  their  manpower  by  attacking  only 
when  the  situation  is  right,  an  obvious  leadership  support  for  the  men. 

The  recurring  problem  of  security  still  plagued  this  unit, 
ter  this  initial  abort,  one  o£  the  soldiers  leaked  this  information  to 
the  wife  of  the  post  commander  at  Ban  Xinh,  evidently  telling  her  how 
lucky  she  was  to  still  have  her  husband.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  Five, 
this  problem  of  security  is  a  real  one  to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  no  matter 
how  they  try  to  solve  it,  the  problem  does  not  seem  to  disappear.  One 
of  their  major  leadership  weaknesses  is  their  inability  to  impress  upon 
their  soldiers  the  need  for  security. 


The  Battle  At  Ap  Bac^ 


Situation 


*  The  village  of  Ap  Bac  is  situated  in  western  Dinh  Tuong  Province 

abnut  fiftean  miles  from  the  province  capital  of  My  Tho  on  the  edge  of 
the  "Plain  of  Reeds."  Ap  Bac  Is  a  strong  guerrilla  village  surrounded  by 
rice  fields  Interlaced  uith  small  man-made  canals,  which  restrict  the 
movement  of  vehicles  and  boats.  Most  of  these  rice  fields- are  muddy  and 
flooded  during  the  year.  Swamp  areas  are  located  north  and  east,  of  the 
village.  At  one  time,  the  villagers  had  constructed  spike  traps  and 
fences  on  the  approaches  into  the  village,  but  these  had  been  rendered  ^ 

^better.  Headquarters,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Co^nd, 
on  A  **Letter  of  Transmittal,”  pp.  1-3/ >  (gtiie 

NSeri-lSlts  29-e!  Fort  Uavenworth,  Kansas  Library).  (CONFIDENTIAL), 
rerglisi "“nslatlo;  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong  after  action  report  on  the 
h«nrat  Ac  Bac.  This  is  the  primary  source  for  this  section  and  all 
Lterial  foLd  here  is  from  this  document  except  where 
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incffcci.ive  due  Lo  the  rainy  season.  David  Halberstam  quoted  one  U.  S, 
advisor  saying,  "you  can  get  into  n  fight  any  time  you  want  to  up 
thcro."  The  villages  in  this  area  had  prepared  foxholes  and  most  houses 
had  bomb  shelters.^^ 

Late  in  December  1962,  intelligence  sources  reported  that  a  Viet 
Gong  company  had  moved  into  this  area.  On  28  December,  these  same  sources 
placed  an  enemy  batt<'ilion,  the  514,  in  the  village  of  Ap  Bac.^'^ 

Based  upon  this  intelligence,  the  South  Vietnamese  scheduled  an 
operation  for  the  Znd  of  January  1963.  This  operation  would  involve  a 
large  number  of  forces  to  encircle  the  Viet  Cong  in  three  directions,  rc- 
sembling  an  open  claw,  with  other  forces  available  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  onemv  once  the  encirciement  was  in  place.  The  details  of  the  plan 
were  for  a  battalion  of  the  11th  Regiment  oi  the  South  Vietnatnesc  7th 
Division  to  land  by  helicopter  on  the  north  of  che  village,  while  two 
battalion  task  forces  of  Civil  Guard  troops  blocked  from  the  South.  One 
company  of  >tU3’s  would  block  on  the  west,  and  a  reserve  force  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  land  anywhere  in  the  battle  area.  The  ease  was  deliberately 
left  open  in  the  hopes  that  the  Viet  Cong  would  attempt  to  withdraw 
through  this  area, in  which  case  artillery,  air  and  the  reserve  force 

could  be  employed  to  destroy  theroJ^ 

The  exact  reason  for  the  Viet  Cong  force  being  in  Ap  Bac  is  not 

clear.  From  their  captured  atter  action  report,  it  has  been  confirmed 

l^David  Halborstam,  The  Making  of  a  Quagmire  (Now  York:  Random 
House,  1965),  p*  146. 

1  ^-Ibid. 

Ibid. 3  p.  148. 
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that  ouLy  1st  Company  of  t:he  514th  Bactalion  and  1st  Company  of  Lhc  261st 
BnitP. lion  were  there  in  addition  to  the: 

13tli  Support  Unit  (one  machinegiin  and  one  60nim  mortar)  . 

2  Squads  of  5th  Company,  261st  Battalion. 

1  Platoon,  Chau  Than  District. 

JO  Hamlet  guerrillas  from  Ap  Bac  area. 

1  Platoon  Province  Base  Security. 

2  Ceils  Base  Guerrillas  for  operations  on  the  river. 

This  force  was  commanded  by  a  provisional  battalion  commander, 

named  Duyen,  who  stated  that  he  had  received  information  that  the  attack, 
was  coming  at  1900  hours  the  day  before.  According  Lo  his  report,  a  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  stand  and  fight,  at  least  initially,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  Lo  counter  this  type  of  government  sweep  operation,  llalbcrstam 
gives  another  concept  ,  in  tliat  he  portrays  the  Viet  Cong  as  initially 
attempting  to  get  away,  based  on  tnc  fact  that  attacking  units  encountered 
fierce  fire  fights  in  their  initial  movement  to  contact.  He  felt  the 
Viet  Cong  only  took  up  their  positions  in  the  tree  Line  when  they  found 
escape  Impossiblc.^^ 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  Balbcrstam  * s  analysis  is 
correct,  since  this  is  the  most  common  Viet  Cong  tactic;  hOi/ever ,  ac¬ 
cording,  to  the  Viet  Cong  critique,  they  deployed  local  intelligence  units 
forward  beginning  at  0200  hours  the  morning  of  January  2nd  to  give  the 
forces  in  Ap  Bac  early  warning.  These  intelligence  forces  had  the  mission 
of  delaying  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  order  to  allow  the  Viet  Cong 

>•  w 

regular  forces  Lo  occupy  their  positions.  Since  these  intelligence  units 
were  used,  and  did  observe  chat  the  eastern  end  was  left  open,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  encircling  forces  were  in  position,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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VLct  Cong  were  planning  to  stay  and  figlil.  It  is  possible  that  those 
Liercc-  encounters  reported  by  Halbcrstan  were  these  intelligence  forces 
executing  the  delay. 

In  the  event  of  an  attack,  Duyon,  the  provisional  Viet  Cong  bat¬ 
talion  commander  ordered  his  troops  disposed  as  follows:  They  would  de¬ 
fend  cl  tree  line  cast  of  the  hamlet,  with  the  positions  facing  west.  The 
IsL  Company,  261  Battalion  (261st)  would  be  on  the  left,  the  1st  Company 
5Uth  (5l4th)  on  the  right,  and  the  south  flank  of  the  261st  v;ould  be 
protected  by  the  regional  platoon  of  Chau  Thanh  District.  These  posi¬ 
tions  had  inter-connecting  trenches  and  were  v;jell  camouflaged.  Excel¬ 
lent  and  devastating  grazing  Eire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  approach¬ 
es  into  Ap  Bac  . 

Intelligence  units  were  attached  to  the  companies#  Both  the 
261st  and  the  514th  controlled  three  intelligence  cells.  These  cells 
were  outposted  at  the  far  those  linits  of  the  hamlet  and  had  long  range 
observation  over  all  approaches.  As  it  turned  out,  many  of  these  cells 
occupied  the  line  of  departure  of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Four  attack  plans  had  been  prepared,  and  according  to  Duyen , 
rehearsed  for  this  operation,^^  It  would  appear  from  the  success  of 
these  plans  v^hen  later  employed,  that  this  was  true.  The  plan  for  coun¬ 
tering  heliborne  operations  was  for  each  company  to  have  anti-aircraft 
cells  in  position  to  cover  the  likely  landing  zones.  These  companies 

would  be  responsible  for  attacking  heliborne  forces  on  their  own 

_ 

14These  attack  plans  appear  to  be  more  like  counter-attack  plans. 

It  appears  the  Viet  Cong  actually  planned  to  attack  the  flank  of  Che 
South  Vietnamese  as  soon  as  contact  was  loadc  and  the  situation  developed. 
Chapter  Six  noted  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  offense  by  the  Viet  Cong, 

Even  though  this  situation  appears  to  be  a  defense,  the  Viet  Cong  viewed 
it  as  an  offense. 
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inicLiLive.  Anti-aircraft  positions  had  been  previously  dug,  at  the  same 
time  the  fortifications  had  been  prepared,  probably  by  the  local  vil¬ 
lagers,  According  to  Duyen,  all  positions  had  been  reconnoitcred  by  2200 
hours  the  night  of  I  January,  and  all  units  were  prepared  to  occupy  them, 
,<ty  Conduct  of  the  Battle 

The  South  Vietnamese  plan  began  as  scheduled.  By  06  00  hours, 

2  January  the  encircling  forces  were  in  position.  A:  0400  the  battle 
started  for  the  Viet  Cong  when  their  intelligence  units  reported  the 
South  Vietnamese  troop  Tnovornents,  The  alert  was  sounded,  and  all  posi¬ 
tions  were  occupied  by  0500  hours.  At  0600  hours,  an  intensive  artillery 
preparation  began. 

The  first  attack  by  the  South  Vietnamese  followed  this  preparation 
and  an  estimated  two  Civil  Guard  companies  attacked  into  the  sector  of 
the  3rd  platoon,  261st.  The  Viet  Cong  held  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
was  v/lthin  thirty  meters  and  then  fired  from  concealed  positions.  This 
first  fifteen  minute  fight  broke  up  the  attack  with  forty  South  Viet¬ 
namese  casualties.  This  engagement  was  followed  by  an  ixnmediatc  counter¬ 
attack  by  the  Viet  Cong  regional  platoon,  which  broke  up  the  remainder  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  attacking  units 

Probes  by  the  South  Vietnamese  into  the  261sc  positions  continued 
until  0900  hours.  All  were  repulsed.  During  this  period,  26l8t  company 
executed  two  successful  attacks  on  the  South  Vietnaracso  flank.  These  at¬ 
tacks  were  led  by  the  assistant  company  political  officer, 

ISvjiifred  G.  Burchett,  VIETNAM:  Inside  Story  of  the  Guerrilla 
k^ar  (New  York:  International  Publishers  Company,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  86, 

Also  noted  in  Letter,  Military  Assistance  Contnand,  20  April  1963,  p,  11  • 
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Around  0900  hours,  the  South  Vietnamese  conanitted  a  reserve  force 
by  helicopter  to  land  in  the  rear  of  the  261st.  Fifteen  helicopters  flew 
over  the  Vice  Con^  positions  and  the  first  three  landed  safely  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  part  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  to  when  to  open  fire.  The  last 
three  were  hit,  and  downed.  Tlie  rest  of  the  helicopters  aborted.  The 
heiihornc  troops  were  iirmiediately  pinned  down  by  the  Viet  Cong  fire.  This 
caused  a  temporary  lull  In  the  battle,  and  the  battalion  ordered  the  news 
of  the  damaged  helicopters  relayed  to  all  soldiers,  and  for  officers  to 
visit  the  wounded.  By  this  Lime  there  were  four  wounded. 

After  the  failure  of  the  heliborne  operation,  the  South  Vietnamese 
attacked  with  four  infantry  companies  in  an  attempt  to  hit  the  261st  from 
the  rear  and  envelope  chem  from  the  north.  This  attack,  came  into  the 
area  of  the  514th  which  as  yet  was  undiscovered  and  unengaged.  As  the 
attack  materialized  the  514th  was  ordered  to  deploy  reconnaissance  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  north  flank  and  be  prepared  to  shift  and  meet  the  attack. 

The  5I4th  deployed  four  cells  to  cover  its  rear  and  pulled  one  squad 
from  its  2nd  platoon  as  a  reserve.  The  attack  advanced  and  the  Viet  Cong 
held  their  fire  until  the  South  Vietnamese  were  within  twenty  meters  of 
the  position.  The  initial  burst  of  fire  broke  up  the  attack.  Then  the 
Viet  Cong  commander  of  the  514th  ordered  one  cell  (approximately  four 
men)  to  hold  the  forward  position  where  as  yet  no  contact  had  been  nuide  , 
and  counterattacked  the  retreating  South  Vietnamese  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Casualties  were  estimated  at  one  South  Vietnamese  platoon 
destroyed,  and  all  their  weapons  were  captured. 

These  failures,  plus  the  requirement  for  securing  the  downed 
helicopters  led  to  the  commitment  of  the  M113*s.  At  this  time,  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  261  area  had  become  critical  due  to  tho  heav>  fighting  and 
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they  had  been  ordered  to  tighten  up  and  consolidate  their  position.  The 
attack,  by  the  MlJ3's  was  launched  at  1200  hours  in  the  area  of  the  261st, 
This  company  deployed  one  squad  armed  with  grenades,  to  destroy  the  car¬ 
riers,  and  two  were  damaged.  Repeated  attacks  were  broken  up  as  the 
MlL3's  were  caught  in  machinegun  cross  fire,  which  supported  the  assaults 
of  Viet  Cong  grenadiers,  and  resulted  in  six  vehicles  damaged  and  their 
personnel  killed. 

The  final  phase  of  the  battle  was  the  coronitment  of  an  airborne 
battalion  by  parachute.  This  assault  c.ine  at  about  1600  hours.  The 
troopers  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  514ch  who  fired  on  them  as  they 
were  in  the  air  and  landing,  causing  heavy  casu-alties.  According  to 
Duyen,  the  battle  was  over  at  1700  hours. 

The  WlLhdraval 

After  the  airborne  attack  was  defeated,  Duyen  made  a  new  estimate  • 
In  spite  of  the  successes,  he  felt  the  situation  for  the  next  day  was  too 
vague.  lie  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  additional  reinforcements  would  come 
or  what  their  employment  might  be.  His  troops  had  fought  well,  but  they 
were  tired,  low  on  ammunition  and  supplies.  Based  on  these  factors,  he 
ordered  a  withdrawal  to  connnence  at  2200  hours. 

The  withdrawal  order  was  simple.  One  reconnaissance  cell  of  the 
514th  scouted  the  South  Vietnamese  positions  and  found  an  open  route. 

Boats  were  secretly  brought  up  the  canals  into  the  position  left  open  by 
the  South  Vietnamese.  The  514th  left  one  platoon  in  contact,  as  did  the 
261st,  and  the  withdrawal  began  on  schedule.  It  was  completed  without 
problems,  and  all  units  were  in  their  base  camps  by  0700  the  next  morning. 
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Results  oi!  the  Battle 


The  results  of  the  battle  are  still  not  confirmed.  Based  on  the 
captured  Viet  Cong  afteraction  report,  and  figures  supplied  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Command  recorded  the  following 


figures: 

Viet  Cong  Figures  South  Vietnamese  Figures 


Enemy  K.IA 

370 

101 

Enemy  WIA 

Unknown 

Friendly  KIA 

18 

68 

Friendly  KIA 

39 

100 

U.  S.  KIA 

10 

3 

U.  S.  WIA 

9 

10 

Prisoners 

0 

36 

/ip  Evaluation 

w 

The  significant  features  of  this  battle  are  the  employment  of 
the  Viet  Cong  units,  based  on  the  factors  of  organization.  Party  control, 
training  and  leadership. 

Organization  -The  Viet  Cong,  in  their  critique  held  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  recognized  the  significance  of  this  battle  on  their  organi¬ 
zation,  They  noted  that  they  were  able  to  conmand  effectively  three  types 
of  forces,  regular,  regional,  local  guerrilla,  and  integrate  them  into  an 
effective  command  structure.  The  provisional  battalion  commander,  oper¬ 
ating  under  Party  control,  was  able  to  mold  these  units  into  effective, 
cohesive  teams  to  accomplish  the  overall  mission. 

The  critique  also  noted  that  the  Province  Military  Section  could 
control  operations  over  a  wide  area.  When  this  section  learned  from 
radio  reports  that  the  battle  had  started,  it  ordered  the  2nd  Company, 
514th  to  disperse  into  squads  and  platoons  and  attack  South  Vietnamese 
Installations,  hamlets  and  boats  moving  on  the  nKijor  canals. 
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The  Party. — The  influence  of  the  Party  is  not  readily  apparent 
from  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  but  there  are  significant  notations  in 
the  critique  to  surmise  that  the  Party  played  a  critical  role  during  the 
preparation  phase. 

According  to  this  critique,  1st  Company,  261st  Battalion  had 
suffered  some  serious  morale  problems  prior  to  the  action  as  a  result  of 
cwo  previous  battles.  Their  soldiers  lacked  confidence  in  their  cadre 
and  were  afraid  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  as  well  as  helicopters  and  the 
Mill's.  Some  of  the  personnel  of  this  company  had  requested  discharge, 
and  many  cadre  were  noted  to  be  lax  in  their  leadership  responsibili¬ 
ties  . 

Necessary  corrective  action  was  inimodiately  initiated  by  Che 
Central  Military  Section  and  the  Party  Committee  of  the  261st  Battalion. 
They  used  organic  unit  chapters  co  consolidate  the  unit  and  solve  the 
political  dissenCion  between  the  cadre  and  soldiers.  By  these  actions 

I 

leadership  was  strengthened.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  squads  from  this  company  that  assaulted  and  destroyed  six 
Mll3's  during  the  battle. 

Training, --The  conduct  of  the  battle  seems  to  confirm  the  re¬ 
liance  the  Viet  Cong  place  on  offensive  action.  This  battle  was  not  a 
defense  in  the  classical  sense,  but  was  a  series  of  holding  actions  by 
some  troops,  while  the  Viet  Cong  used  other  forces  in  attacks.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  attacks  is  a  matter  of  record.  During  the  operation,  the 
Viet  Cong  were  able  to  maintain  this  spirit  of  the  offense. 

From  the  outset  of  the  battle,  Viet  Cong  commanders  were  alert 
to  the  situation.  They  were  constantly  informed  by  their  reconnaissance 
units  of  the  disposition  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  were  thus  able  to 
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conserve  manpower  in  certain,  inactive  areas,  and  mass  power  at  decisive 
points  of  the  battlefield.  The  camouflage  and  battle  discipline  of  rhe 
troops,  indicated  it  had  received  emphasis  during  their  training,  since 
they  wore  able  to  conceal  their  positions  and  hold  their  fire  until 
attacking  troops  closed  to  decisive  range.  Another  tribute  to  their 
camouflage  was  the  fact  that  the  514th  could  remain  unobserved  for  over 
half  the  battle. 

Further  evidence  of  the  offensive  spirit  was  the  determined 
attacks  against  heliborne  forces,  the  airborne  unit,  and  attacking 
M113*s.  The  marksmanship  of  the  soldier  when  firing  against  helicop¬ 
ters  accounted  for  five  damaged. 

This  battle  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  training  of  these  two 
main  force  companies  had  been  thorough,  and  in  accordance  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  outlined  In  Chapter  Six. 

In  their  critique  of  the  battle  the  Viet  Cong  noted  favorably 
the  fact  that  their  training  had  proved  their  units  could  counter  sweep 
operations  even  when  deficient  in  fire  power.  According  to  their  fig¬ 
ures,  over  2000  artillery  rounds  had  hit  their  positions,  yet  the  sol¬ 
diers  remained  steady.  They  noted  with  pride  that  their  soldiers  had 
been  inventive  and  showed  initiative  in  dealing  with  the  M113*s,  They 
further  noted  that  now  their  soldiers  clearly  understood  the  superiority 
of  men  over  weapons,  reemphasizing  their  point  that  they  have  courage, 
while  the  South  Vietnamese  have  weapons. 

Unfavorable  conmonts  noted  were  that  the  company  commanders  still 
did  not  react  fast  enough  to  South  Vietnamese  weakness.  Particularly 
noted  was  the  failure  of  the  514th  to  send  more  than  four  cells  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  rear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  battle.  Since  the  front  was 
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inactive,  the  coraraander  should  have  taken  a  calculated  risk  and  movedhis 
entire  unit  to  attack  the  force  in  his  rear.  This  vould  have  caused  more 
South  Vietnamese  casualties.  This  same  lack  of  reaction  was  mentioned 
in  regard  to  the  airborne  attack.  Evidently  the  Viet  Cong  felt  they  had 
sufficient  firepower  to  have  compjetely  annihilated  this  force, 

A  final  note  on  training  was  their  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a 
unit  must  have  counter-sweep  plans  made  for  each  move.  Each  time  a  new 
area  is  reached,  positions  must  be  dug,  and  plans  made.  Coordination 
must  be  made  with  Local  forces  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  operation. 

Leader  ship . --The  leadership  tactics  and  techniques  in  this  battle 
were  emphasij^ed  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Throughout  the  conduct  of  the  fight 
the  battalion  commander  made  sure  that  the  news  of  successes  on  other 
parts  of  the  battlefield  were  made  known  to  all  troops.  In  short,  all 
fighting  personnel  were  made  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  battle  so  they 
could  understand  the  part  they  were  playing. 

During  lulls  in  the  battle,  the  battalion  commander  ordered  his 
officers  to  visit  the  wounded,  and  explain  to  them  Che  progress  of  Che 
battle.  Some  cadre,  when  wounded,  even  refused  evacuation. 

As  evidenced  by  this  report  on  3  January,  Che  day  after  the 
battle,  a  battle  analysis  was  conducted.  Two  units,  the  4th'  Platoon 
of  the  261st  battalion  and  the  1st  Company  of  the  5L4th  were  selected 
as  the  outstanding  units.  From  this  selection  of  Isc  Company,  514th, 
came  the  Ap  Bac  award,  mentioned  in  Chapter  Five. 

Evaluation 

This  chapter  concludes  a  formal  evaiuacion  of  the  Viet  Cong's 
organization,  training,  leadership  and  Party  control  as  it  effects  the 
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soldier.  In  this  chapter,  some  tactical  applications  of  their  principles 
were  analyzed  and  certain  strengths  and  weaknesses  noted.  These  will  be 
discussed  in  detail,  in  the  next  chapter.  The  significance  of  this  Chap¬ 
ter,  however,  lies  in  the  similarity  of  doctrine,  not  only  in  its  theor¬ 
etical  but  practical  application  as  well. 

In  all  three  of  the  tactical  instances,  the  Viet  Cong  showed 
their  organizational  concepts  to  be  viable  and  capable  of  controlling 
both  regular  and  irregular  units.  The  Party  was  used  in  its  primary  role 
as  an  organizer,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  was  used  to  improve  the 
training  and  morale  of  units  prior  to  a  combat. 

In  the  field  of  training,  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  absorb  and  apply  liis  doctrine  in  both  the  raid,  ambush  and 
a  limited  offense,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  was  able  to  counter 
effectively  three  different  types  of  sophisticated  forces,  heliborne, 
mechanized  and  airborne.  In  this  last  feat  alone,  he  proved  his  worth 
as  a  soldier,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  tlut  his  functional  training, 
emphasizing  the  offensive  spirit,  was  compatible  with  his  ability  to 
execute  it.  In  all  cases,  his  training  was  able  to  provide  him  with  tne 
paticnceto  maintain  his  camouflage,  and  battle  discipline  to  the  point 
that  it  gave  him  a  significant  tactical  advantage. 

In  all  three  cases,  leadership  was  personal.  After  each  battle 
the  critique  was  held  and  in  all  cases,  outstanding  performance  was  im¬ 
mediately  recognized.  During  battle,  the  cadre  set  the  example  for  the 
soldier.  In  the  latter  case,  of  the  Ap  Aac  Battle,  the  soldiers  chat 
participated,  helped  create  a  now  award  system  chat  is  used  throughout 
Viet  Cong  military  forces. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

Major  Conclusions  Of  This  Study 

(U)  This  thesis  examined  the  organization,  training  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  in  order  to  identify  strengths,  weaknesses 
and  vulnerabilities.  The  vulnerabilities  that  are  mentioned  are  based 
upon  weaknesses  capable  of  exploitation  in  the  military  sense.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  civic  action  and  various  types  of  popular  reforms  in  the  South 
will  greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  recruiting  appeals  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
However,  there  are  certain  vulnerabilities  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Viet 
Cong  soldier  and  are  capable  of  immediate  military  exploitation,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  civic  action  programs. 

Strengths 

(U)  Since  it  is  the  prime  force  behind  the  Southern  insurgency. 
North  Vietnam  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  Viet  Cong  soldier.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  entire  Viet  Cong  apparatus.  The  Lao 
Dong  Party  furnishes  guidance  for  the  doctrine,  organization,  training 
and  leadership  currently  practiced  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Since  North  Vietnam 

prefers  to  operate  through  its  subsidiary  organizations  Ih  the  South,  the 

% 

People's  Revolutionary  Party  and  the  Front,  the  exact  extent  of  their  in¬ 
volvement  is  not  readily  apparent  to  the  soldier, 

(U)  From  the  evidence  available,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  soldier  realizes  that  North  Vietnam  provides  training  facilities, 
infiltrators,  and  some  logistical  support.  The  evidence  also  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  sees  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
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Front,  independent  of  the  North,  and  dedicated  to  the  liberation  of  the  South 
This  conclusion  was  reinforced  by  Viet  Cong  prisoners  who  firmly  believed 
that  the  Front  could  end  the  war  on  their  own  accord  without  consulting  the 
North.  The  fact  that  North  Vietnam  physically  controls  and  supports  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  furnishes  moral  support  stemming  from  their  successful  war  of 
independence,  constitutes  a  major  source  of  strength  to  both  the  Viet  Cong 
movement  and  the  soldier, 

(U)  The  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  completely  dominated  by  the  Party. 

This  domination  is  not  readily  apparent  to  the  soldier  unless  he  is  a  Party 
tncTtiber.  While  the  Party  is  regarded  as  a  major  force  behind  the  insurgency, 
and  Viet  Cong  documents  acknowledge  its  Influence  in  organization,  training 
and  leadership,  the  Party  prefers  to  function  through  the  Front.  Even 
though  the  Party  monitors  and  controls  the  military-political  organization, 
promotion  system,  and  self-criticism  sessions,  the  soldier  sees  only  the 
prominence  of  the  Front,  who  appears  to  reward  and  promote  him.  A  definite 
source  of  strength  to  the  Viet  Cong  is  the  Party's  ability  to  produce  a 
motivated  soldier  by  controlling  his  organization,  subjecting  him  to  Party 
leadership,  controlling  his  promotions  and  inducing  him  to  conduct  self- 
analysis. 

The  Viet  Cong  military  organization  is  effective  and  efficient 
since  it  provides  the  forces  necessary  for  military  operations  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  echelons  from  district  to  military  region.  These  cbnti^ol  headquarters 
are  capable  of  integrating  main  force,  local  force  and  irregular  units  for 
combined  operations  of  short  duration.  However,  the  military  organization 
of  the  Viet  Cong  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  strength  since  it  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  simple,  triangular,  structure  organized  on  a  rather  austere  basis. 

Its  significance  to  the  soldier  is  important  only  when  it  is  considered 


along  with  the  role  of  the  Party, 


and  integrated  into  the  leadership  concept. 
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This  importance  is  particularly  apparent  at  the  squa 
leader  is  charged  with  both  military  and  political  responsibility,  and  may 
even  be  the  Party  Chapter  representative.  By  wearing  these  three  hats,  it 
is  relatively  easy  for  the  squad  leader  to  preach  Party  doctrine  as  a  function 
of  his  military  command. 

The  cell  organization  is  a  significant  strength  because  of  its 
military  and  political  uses.  It  is  ideally  suited  to  develop  the  inter¬ 
dependence  and  inter-relationship  among  members  necessary  to  insure  both 
military  success  and  Party  control.  The  conduct  of  political  indoctrina¬ 
tion  and  criticism  sessions  at  cell  level  forces  the  soldier  to  identify 
with  this  group.  At  the  cell  level  the  Viet  Cong  practice  their  military, 
political  and  economic  democracy  by  allowing  the  cell  members  to  express 
themselves  and  participate  in  discussions.  It  is  within  the  framework  of 
the  cell  that  members  are  rewarded  and  punished.  By  this  close  association 
of  cell  members,  stronger  motivational  ties  are  developed. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  an  effective  concept  of  leadership  which, in 

conjunction  with  Party  controls,  is  capable  of  effectively  motivating  the 

soldier.  The  concept  emphasizes  leadership  by  example  and  immediate  reward 

and  punishment.  Leadership  in  the  Viet 'C9ng  is  strengthened  through  the 

* 

kiem  thao  sessions  which  are  conducted  daily  at  cell  level.  These  sessions 
allow  the  soldier  to  relieve  his  frustrations  and  criticize,  within  limits, 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Its  use  at  cell  level  stresseV  participation  by 
all  members.  It  subordinates  the  soldier  to  the  group  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  the  soldier  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  cell  since  they  share  his 
inner-most  secrets.  Since  kiem  thao  is  closely  monitored  by  military  and 
political  leaders,  it  not  only  enhances  Party  control  over  the  soldier  but 
strengthens  the  military  organization  as  well.  Viet  Cong  leadership 
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motivates  the  soldier  to  work  toward  clearly  defined  goals,  and  identifies' 
the  soldier  with  the  cause. 

Viet  Cong  training  is  designed  to  produce  an  efficient,  well- 
disc  Lplitied  soldier  capable  of  functioning  in  a  guerrilla  war.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  training  depends  on  the  availability  of  base  areas  and 
strong  command  emphasis.  It  is  well-planned  and  supervised.  It  is  effec¬ 
tive  because  it  is  functional  and  adaptable  to  local  conditions*  Training 
emphasizes  the  use  of  lesson  plans,  rehearsals  and  demonstrations  in  order 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  training  time  available.  It  stresses 
practical  application  and  student  participation. 

V>feaknesses 

In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  broad  political  base  for  their  revo¬ 
lution,  the  Viet  Cong,  under  the  name  of  the  Front,  have  recruited  members 
from  all  backgrounds.  Many  of  these  members  arc  nationalists  who  believe 
they  arc  fighting  for  a  better  way  of  life,  and  are  not  interested  in  the 
Party  movement.  The  Party  is  forced  to  accept  these  individuals  into  the 
movement  in  order  to  maintain  manpower  levels.  The  motivational  problems, 
admitted  to  exist  in  the  Viet  Cong,  which  required  classification  of  cadre 
and  soldiers  based  on  their  family  background  and  loyalty  may  be  a  result 
of  this  mass  recruiting.  These  people  threaten  absolute  Party  control  and 
constitute  a  potential  source  of  defectors  and  dissenters,  if  the  actual 
extent  of  Party  control  were  known.  Evidence  of  their  existence  indicates 
that  the  system  of  political  indoctrination  is  not  capable  of  motivating 

all  members  of  the  movement. 

<  •  • 

A  major  weakness  in  Viet  Cong  training  is  its  dependence  upon 
infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  for  both  technically  trained  specialists 
and  other  replacements.  This  could  be  a  definite  shortcoming  if  the  war 
escalates  concurrently  with  the  denial  of  the  North's  facilities.  Tied  in 
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with  this  weakness  is  the  dependence  of  the  Viet  Cong  on  their  own  base  areas 
for  training.  The  well-coordinated  and  planned  training  programs  demand 
facilities  and  time  to  train.  If  these  arc  denied,  the  training  effort  suf¬ 
fers.  By  the  same  token,  the  reliance  on  purely  offensive  doctrine  at  the 
expense  of  other  forms  of  combat  constitutes  a  definite  weakness  in  the  event 


the  war  escalates  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  holding 
ground , 

Another  weakness  that  could  affect  the  soldier  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  experience  that  main  force  regiments  have  in  coordinating  and  con¬ 
trolling  regimental  sized  operations.  If  the  war  escalates,  this  inexperi¬ 
ence  could  cause  severe  coordination  problems  and  the  inefficient  emplojuienC 
of  units.  While  the  Ap  Bnc  battle  did  indicate  that  a  provisional  control 
headquarters  could  effectively  manage  a  battle  on  short  notice,  newspaper 
accounts  of  current  battles  indicate  that  large  Viet  Cong  units  are  still 
faced  with  this  problem. 

The  Viet  Cong  logistical  system,  which  is  dependent;  upon  base 
areas,  the  soldier,  and  local  purchase  for  its  efficiency,  constitutes  a 
weakness.  It  decreases  the  mobility  of  the  units,  and  requires  chat  soldiers 
devote  valuable  training  time  coproduction  and  procurement.  It  will ’not 
support  sustained  operations,  lliis  logistical  problem  is  a  prime  cause  of 
defection. 

Defection  is  a  definite  v;eakiiess.  Its  primary  cause  is  hard¬ 
ship,  and  eKcessive  family  separations.  It  indicates  a  weakness  in  politi¬ 
cal  and  ideological  indoctrination  which  is  supposed  to  sufficiently  motivate 
the  soldier  do  withstand  privation.  In  reality,  it  does  not  appear  that 
political  indoctrination  can  take  the  place  of  material  comfort  or  substitute 
for  family  companionship. 
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the  Viet  Cong  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  security 

■ ! 

violations  when  tiiey  are  captured.  Viet  Cong  prisoners  talk  freely  and  wil¬ 
lingly  to  ail  interrogators.  With  all  the  emphasis  they  place  on  security, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  soldier,  when  captured,  constitutes  a  serious  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  Viet  Cong  system. 

Lastly,  the  protracted  war  may  well  be  a  weakness  for  the  Viet 
Cong,  They  have  time  and  again  emphasized  the  advantage  of  a  prolonged  war 
since  they  felt  they  had  time  and  motivacion  on  their  side.  The  evidence, 
hw^ever,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  easily  discouraged, 
particularly  when  subjected  to  repeated  air  and  artillery  attacks,  l^Hien 
these  attacks  are  coupled  with  the  hardships  and  family  separations,  it 
definitely  weakens  his  will  to  resist.  In  both  the  examples  of  the  ambush 
and  the  Ap  Bac  battle,  extensive  indoctrination  was  necessary  prior  to  the 
operations  in  order  to  restore  the  soldier's  confidence  in  the  cause.  It 
appears  that  as  the  war  continues,  the  problem  of  defection  will  continue 
to  plague  the  Viet  Cong, 

Vulnerabilities 

\  The  Viet  Cong  are  vulnerable  to  measures  taken  that  disrupt  their 
campsites  and  force  them  to  move  into  new  areas.  These  measures  require 
tlie  soldier  to  endure  new  hardships  since  it  disrupts  their  logistical  sup¬ 
port,  and  requires  continuous  reconnaissance  Cor  new  areas.  These  moves 
deny  the  soldier  pormanenc  base  areas  for  training.  Combinations  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  a  lack  of  training  facilities  adversely  affects  their  morale  and 
reinforces  the  idea  of  defection. 

The  Viet  Cong  are  also  vulnerable  to  surprise  air,  artillery  or 
ground  attacks.  As  a  result  of  these  attacks,  the  soldier  begins  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  his  leaders  to  anticipate  friendly  operations.  These  at¬ 
tacks  sooietlmes  cause  severe  casualties,  but  most  frequently  require  a 
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change  in  location.  Combinations  of  these  actions  foster  a  defeatist  atti¬ 
tude  in  some  elements  within  the  Viet  Cong,  These  members,  when  dissatis¬ 
fied,  voice  criticism  of  their  leaders.  This  action  weakens  the  chain  of 
command  and  provides  additional  reasons  for  defection. 

A  further  vulnerability  of  the  Viet  Cong  is  the  willingness  of  the 
soldier  to  talk  when,  captured.  This  vulnerability  can  be  exploited  by  the 
proper  ireatment  of  prisoners,  and  by  acting  rapidly  on  the  information 
received,  l^en  these  vulnerabilities  are  exploited  to  create  additional 
hardships  and  a  general  war-weariness  they  add  to  the  Viet  Cong  defection 
rate  and  thereby  reduce  their  capability  to  function  efficiently. 

(U)  Implications  Of  These  Conclusions 
The  Viet  Cong  soldier  is  a  strong,  resourceful  foe.  His  strength 
is  derived  from  an  effective  organization,  strict  discipline,  and  the 
ability  of  his  organization  to  effectively  integrate  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  and  focus  them  upon  the  attaLninent  of  clearly  defined  goals. 

The  impact  of  weapons  and  new  ideas  will  be  effective  only  in  relation  to 
the  scale  and  intensity  with  which  they  are  brought  to  bear.  In  order  to 
fully  exploit  their  effects  upon  the  soldier,  weapons  and  ideas  must  be 
integrated  and  supported  by  political  and  psychological  means.  It  is 
recognized  that  while  these  measures  will  not  necessarily  strike  the 
sources  of  the  insurgency,  they  will  reduce  the  Intensity  of  Viet  Cong 
attacks,  and  provide  impetus  for  defection. 

For  these  reasons  It  is  apparent  that  even  unobserved  artillery 
fire,  and  air  strikes  conducted  against  known  or  suspected  Viet  Cong  base 


areas  is  effective  In  forcing  him  to  continually  changebds  Jocations.  By 
the  same  token,  ground  operations  into  his  base  areas  may  be  effective 
even  if  no  contact  is  made. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

It  has  been  popular  in  the  past  to  characterize  the  Viet  Cong  sol- 
as  fighting  because  there  is  a  "gun  at  his  back.  It  should  be  appar™ 
ent  from  this  thesis  that  this  concept  is  false.  The  Viet  Cong  soldier 
fights  well,  because  he  is  motivated,  well  trained  and  well  led.  This  is 
not  accomplished  by  merely  arming  idealistic  volunteers,  but  is  due  to  a 
well  conceived  and  well  executed  plan  that  recognizes  the  need  for  a  well 
defined  set  of  values,  training  standards,  organizational  concepts,  and 
leadership  supports . 

The  Party  uses  its  resources  to  provide  this  type  of  soldier .  By 
speaking  through  the  chain  of  command,  it  insures  Chat  the  soldier  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  set  of  believable  ideals  which  are  within  his  ability  to 
achieve.  Whether  this  doctrine  is  misleading  or  not  is  immaterial.  It  is 
constantly  repeated,  and  emphasized  by  leaders,  until  the  soldier  believes 
them  and  is  willing  to  die  for  them. 

The  Party  realizes  its  inferiority  in  weapons  and  the  fact  that 
their  greatest  weapon  is  the  soldier.  Therefore,  leaders  closely  scrutin¬ 
ize  his  training,  and  all  aspects  of  his  daily  life  in  order  to  insure 
this  resource  is  properly  educated  and  motivated  to  function  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Party.  This  determined  effort  by  the  Party,  when  coupled 
with  the  proper  small  unit  integrity  and  group  identification,  is  capable 
of  providing  a  reliable,  combat  effective  soldier;  a  soldier  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  follow  orders  and  fight  as  a  member  of  the  Liberation  Army  of  the 
Front . 

The  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities  identified' is  ^his  bhesis  may 
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be  exploited  if  the  military  planner  realizes  that  soldiers  in  this  typ^^ 
of  revolutionary  war  are  not  products  of  any  ideological  myth.  They  are 
merely  a  product  of  good,  sound,  tactical  planning,  which  emphasizes 
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Lraining,  command  supervision,  and  leadership  by  example.  Once  this  is 
realized,  an  efficient  plan  for  the  training  ot  counter-insurgent  forces 
can  he  made  which  will  effectively  reduce  the  capabilities  of  insurgent 
forces . 
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